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ROLLS-ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 





OWNERS’ OPINIONS 
CONCERNING THE 
20 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE 





‘A delight to drive.’ © Reference > 


‘A magnificent production.’ 


Reference No. 1113 


‘A piece of perfect engineering.’ 


Reference No. 1134 


‘A Rolls-Royce in evety respect.’ 

Reference No. 1003 
‘At its horse-power, this is the 
wotld’s best car.’ hahnence Nas ¥0 


O45 


‘May I offer my hearty congratula- 
tions on what ts really a mechanical 
triumph.’ Reference No. 1110 

















The original letters may be secn 
on applicalion 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
13 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telegrams: Rolhead Piccy London 


Telephone: Mayfair 6940 (4 lines) 
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Ordination of Deacons. 
The Church of England Year Book for 1927 gives the 


number of deacons ordained during the last four years 
as follows : 

1923 - -« = « 463 

1924 - - - -+- 436 

re ee | 

1926 - - - 363 
showing a decrease of 100 i in the four years. 
Between 1923-1925 the decrease in the number of 
Sunday School Scholars is no less than 51,018. 
Does not this constitute a challenge to the Church to 
supply more workers ? 

The 


Church Pastoral=Fid 
Society 
is helping to meet this challenge by making grants for 
1,150 Workers, viz—691 Curates, 145 Lay Agents 
and 314 Women Workers. 
Its Ordination Fund is assisting 40 Candidates for the 
Ministry. 
Subscriptions and Donations will be gratefully received 
by the Secretaries, 
Church Pastoral-Aid Society, 





Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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a Travel Made Easy 

is The Summer Season in South Africa is now in 
3) — full swing. 

= Special tours can be arranged and booked in 
ie London through the Publicity Agent, Office of 
=! the High Commissioner for the Union of South 


1 Africa, Trafaigar Square, W.C. 2, where officials 
=| with a personal knowledge of the country and the 
| cost and conditions of travel may be consulted by 
| prospective tourists. 


| Verbal or written enquiries are invited and 
i receive prompt attention. 

i Apply to the Publicity Agent for descriptive 
iS travel Book (“* B.D.”), or telephone Regent 6760. 
: 


Extension 120. 
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H.M. the Queen’s Waif 


Inspects the Guard of 
His Fairy Godmother. 


This little orphan, whom 
H.M. The Queen has so graciously 
hefriended, was one of the 


Church of England 
WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY'S 








London News Agency Photos. 


WILL YOU HELP WITH 











family of 4,470 children. 


The Society is in urgent need of funds. 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT? 


Donations gratefully received by Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., 
Secretary, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques and Postal Orders crossed Barclays Bank, Kennington, and payable Waifs and Strays. 


| THE SOCIETY HAS ‘GIVEN HOMES TO OVER 30,000 CHILDREN. — 
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News of the Week 


ie ENTS in Central America are moving to a climax. 
4 Notoften has the United States had so many difficult 


},! 
pr mics On 


which affect her relations not only 
of Central and South America, but, 
incidentally, with Europe. The truth is that the Monroe 
Doctrine which tells the Old World not to touch any 
part of the New World conflicts with the obligations 
eted of all World who 
joined the L A dramatic point 


ey ' 
her hands 


with the Republi 


exp those members of the New 


hav ague of Nations. 
is given to these political tangles by the news that Admiral 
Latimer has land 
aguan coast and has declared certain districts to be neutral 
in the Nicaraguan Civil War. Very likely Admiral 
Latimer has no other intention than to protect the lives 


scamen from his ships on the Nicar- 


and property of American citizens, but, however that 

the United States is credited with the intention 

of striking an indirect blow at Mexico. 

Dr. Sacasa, 

sympathy of 

Sacasa’s rival, the Conservative President, Sefor Diaz. 
* * # * 


may be, 
Mexico is backing 
the Liberal leader in Nicaragua, whereas the 
the United States is entirely with Dr. 


Englishmen who are accustomed to being accused of 


generally a synonym for aggression— 


Imperialism 
whenever British sailors or soldicrs are landed in a foreign 
country will look on with interest (and, we may hope, 
with a rather more sympathetic understanding than can 


be expected from most countries) at developments in 
Central America, 


They know only too well that one step 





leads to another, and that people who are innocent of any 


desire to become entangled may be driven by circum- 
stances or by the pressure of intriguing third parties into 
action which the world refuses to distinguish from a 
Central 
certainly a witch’s cauldron at present 


predatory or oppressive policy. America is 
, and it may bubble 
over. 

4: * * * 


} 


Take, for instance, the 
States and Panama. Thi 
placed herself absolutely at the disposal of the United 
No doubt the Treats 


viding for this is only the logical conclusion of arrange- 


new Treaty between the United 


small Ri public of Panama has 


States for th« purposes of war. pro- 


ments which had already been made between the immense 
Republic and the small one. If the United States were 
compelled to fight for the safety of the Canal, she could 
not do it without overrunning Panama. So why not, 
it may be asked, prevent the necessity of irregular conduct 
in the future and regularize by treaty a course which 
would have to be pursued in any case? That sounds 


all ve ry well, but Panama is a member of the Leacue of 
Nations, and by signing away all her rights to the United 
to all those 


States she has been fals¢ articles of the Coven- 


| 


ant which require her to submit disputes to arbitration 
before going to war. 
a * * * 
The fervour for the League which has recently been 


expressed by the Central American Republics is easily 
explained. The Le 
ent 


vue has suddenly become a conveni- 
barrier against particular expressions of the Monroe 
Joctrine. The Republics have been fecling recently 


that the Doctrine, thou 
thrown over the whol 


h nominally a protective ni tle 


of Central and 


South America 


, 
is really being used by their powerful northern neighbour 
to secure herself at the « xpense of others. The agents of 
Central and South America at Washineton, ma iy of 
whom are Americans paid professionally to represent 
the interests of the various Re public s, have been PCC lly 


that some of their 
propaganda has been taken rather too scriously by the 
State Department. 
moment, for instance, that the State Department allowed 
Me X1ICO 


throughout Central America. 


not 


busy of late, and it must be admitted 
It must have been in an uneu irded 


itself to be convinced that was trying to extend 

“a Bolshevist hegemony 

The Mexicans may be many things, but they ar 
Bolshevists. 

* * * * 

Nevertheless, the United States has 


against Mexico, 


CPious Sricvances 


and she wants to bring matters to a head 


without exposing herself to the charge 


. 
slice 


1 
of be We merery 


ene ° . ’ 
militaristic or aggressive. would like more excuses 
than are provided by cither the treatment of religious 


bodies in Mexico, or the rapacious new law which is being 
applied to the land and oil 
thus, to say the least of it, 
argument that the United 


Nicaraguan imbroglio fo 


COTLCESSIONUAIT’ There Is 
much plausibility in the 
States is inclined to use the 
ckhander at Mexico. 


will 


whether 


ati illng a bi 


i 
It is truce that Admiral! Latimer has declared tha 
neutral zones 


Mexican 


to maintain 


allow no armed men to enter his 
they are fighting for Dr. Sacasa, the 


or for Sechor Diaz. 


nominec, 


But he may not be able 
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that delicate position very long, and it is not certain that 
in changed circumstances the Washington State Depart- 
ment will wish him to do so. Nicaragua, it must be 
remembered, has leased to Washington naval bases on 
both The United States Government 
hardly look on passively if the Mexican nominee in 
Nicaragua interfered with these bases. 

* %* * * 


oceans. could 


The British Memorandum to the Powers about China 
is a highly important and enlightened document. We 
have discussed it in our first leading article, and here 
we need only say that from a practical point of view 
the object of Great Britain must be to prove to the 
Chinese (who happily are a reflective and adaptable 
people) that Chinese nationalism has nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by being mixed up with Bolshevist 
mischicf-makers. The Times has pointed out that 
Jacob Borodin, the Chief Adviser of the Cantonese 
Government, was sentenced in Glasgow on August 29th, 
1922, to six months’ imprisonment and recommended 
He had pleaded guilty to four contra- 
ventions of the Aliens Order. He was then passing 
under the name of George Brown. The Court was 
informed that the Intelligence Department regarded him 
Ile was one of the “ under- 
evound ” agents of the Communist International, and 


for deportation. 


“e 


as a most dangerous person. 


had been sent here to foster sedition. 


+ * * ! 

This inan, who then cailed himself Brown and now 
calls himself really Michael Grusenberg, 
and is possibly, the Times says, of Lettish origin. In 
1919 he wes sent to Spain by the Communist Inter- 
national to conduct propaganda. In 1920 he was heard 
of in Mexico, and afterwards, with the help of a Mexican 
passport, he entered the United States, where he became 
known as a When he came to 
Great Britain m 1922, no doubt on a false passport, 
his orders were to act as adviser to the British Com- 
munist Party, to prepare a financial plan for Conmunist 
propaganda here, and to supervise the British Communist 


Borodin, is 


Communist agitator. 


campaign according to instructions from Moscow. His 
principal achievement was to enable certain delegates 
at the Blackpool Conference to institute a minority 
movement in the Miners’ Federation. 

* of * * 

A letter to the Times adds some information about 
the co-operation of Borodin, alias Brown, alias Grusen- 
berg, with Mr. A. J. Cook. Mr. Cook was not at that 
time the Secretary of the Miners’ Federation : 

“Terribly grave as all this is” [says the writer of the letter 
to the T'imes| “it is also rather fascinating to watch. The Com- 
munist conspirators meet. Four years later the disciple has 
become secretary of the Miners’ Feceration, thereby exemplifying 
the Communist device of pushing their nominees through the 
apathy of the trade unions’ rank and file into key positions. As 
secretary he organizes and, with the help of the U.S.S.R. Red 
trade unions, leads and maintains the most disastrous strike in 
British history. Meanwhile the master, by this time * promoted ’ 
to ‘ General’ Borodin, is busy in the Far East injecting the virus 
which has paralyzed British trade in that region, and is hurting 
When Borodin was here he was an agent of the 


us badly here. 
Now he is a high official in China of the 


Third International. 
Soviet Government.” 
* * * * 

A Report on unemployment in Russia laid before the 
Sovict Trade Union Congress says that though there are 
over a inillion unemployed registered at the Jabour 
exchanges, the number of unemployed is really about 
iwo millions. The Report records that the number of 
industrial disputes has steadily increased, and in the 
first half of 1926 equalled the total figure for 1925. The 
Soviet has resulted in 


“economy regime” of the 


reduction of the grants for rest homes, medical and 


The social insuranee 


sanitary services, and so forth. 
scheme, even so, shows a deficit ef 28.000.000 roubles, 


and a further reduction of the grants seems to be 
inevitable. Presumably such a lamentable state of 
affairs appeals to Mr. Cook, as he is reported to have 
said in a speech to 2,000 women workers in a Russian 
rubber factory : 

* You must help us; our fight would be better if we had better 
leaders, if we could borrow your leaders—for instance, Ugaroff 
and ‘Tomsky. The British workers now suffer a tyranny equal to 
your overthrown Tsarist tyranny. Help us to create a Soviet 
State in England; help us to accomplish a revolution such 
as yours, 

* * * * 

We much regret to record the death of the Emperor 
of Japan on Christmas Day. For many days large crowds 
had been praying in the streets for the Emperor’s 
recovery. It is a curious indication of the persistence of 
tradition in Japan that the police have been collecting 
as many privately-owned possible, not 
because they feared rioting but because they wanted to 
prevent the practice of ritual suicide. The Emperor, 
who was born in 1879, had suffered from consumption 
for many years, and five years ago retired entirely from 
public life. The Crown Prince was then appointed 
Regent. The late Emperor’s reign could not in the 
circumstances be distinguished by the personal achieve- 
ment which credit of his predecessor 
in guiding his country through an era of great expansion ; 
but during the past few years much has happened in 
Japan to establish democratic forms and to extend and 
intensify education. 

* * * ‘* 


firearms as 


stands to the 


So long as he was well enough to exert any influence 
the late Emperor was always on the side of prudence 
As a young 

He was a 


and of loyalty to international obligations. 
man he showed much intellectual promise. 
linguist and a studeut. He was also renowned for his 
kindliness and his generous private benefactions. He 
is succeeded by his eldest son, Prince Hirohito, the 
Prince Regent, who was born on April 29th, 1901. The 
new Emperor made a foreign tour such as had never 
been undertaken before by a Japanese Emperor, and in 
the course of it he spent some time in England. It 
used to be the rule for the Emperors to keep to their 
own country as rigidly as the Popes keep to the Vatican. 
Nor was that the only break with tradition. Prince 
Hirohito chose his wife outside the five families which 
used to be regarded as alone having the right to Imperial! 
The five families struggled to maintain their 
them and 


alliances. 
privilege, but popular opinion was against 
carried the day. 

* “ x * 

The sentences at the Landau Trial seemed to be soa 
that 
cancellation. The trial arose out of an affray at Ger- 
mersheim, in the Rhineland, 
Frenchmen, in which one German was killed and two 
were wounded by a French officer named Rouzier. The 
French court martial acquitted M. Rouzier and sentenced 


one-sided there is general satisfaction at their 


between Germans and 


six Germans to various terms of imprisonment ranging 
from two months to two years. The German Govern- 
ment instantly protested. Dr. Stresemann declared that 
such a verdict made it “ difficult to carry out the policy 
of Locarno.” Fortunately M. Poincaré promptly advised 
the President of the French Republic to cancel the 
sentences. The President 
M. Poincaré’s courage and quick penetration have no 
doubt prevented very serious trouble, for feeling was 
running high in both Nothing is 
remarkable in France than the authority of M. Poincaré 
and the respect which is paid to him by former politica] 
enemies. This may not last, but it is a notable fact 
at the moment. 


acted on the advice, and 


countries. more 





fo 
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The result of the Smethwick by-election was as 


follows :— 


Mr. Oswatp Mostey (Lab.) Le 16,077 
Mr. J. Marshall Pike (Unionist) .. “a 9,495 
Mr. E. Bayliss (Lib.) oe =e 2,600 

Labour majority .. ee oe ee 6,582 

The result of the 1924 election was :— 

Mr. J. E. Davison (Lab.) .. 14,491 
Mr. J. M. Pike (Unionist) 13,238 

Labour majority .. ‘ia at - 1,253 


The success of Mr. Mosley was expected. There is no 
doubt that the furious personal ridicule directed at 
Mr. Mosley by some of the newspapers recoiled upon its 
authors. It should never be forgotten that by too 
sedulously making a man a laughing stock you may be 
making him a martyr, and that martyrdom on the 
political stage is always dangerously near to heroism. 
The Liberal candidate went through the experience 
which is becoming familiar to members of his party. 
He did not poll one-cighth of the total votes cast, and 
consequently forfeited his deposit. During the past 
vear there have been fourteen contested by-elections, and 
al thirteen of these a Liberal has contested the seat. 
In seven eases, including Smethwick, the deposit has 
been forfeited. 
* * * * 


Everyone who cares for the decencies of political 
life devoutly hopes that the incidents of the Smethwick 
election will not be repeated elsewhere. There was not 
only vilification, rowdyism and = suppression of free 
specch, but on the part of Mr. Mosley a shameful mis- 
representation of what the Prime Minister had said 
about wages. Mr. Baldwin, who surely has a right to 
he believed, solemnly declared that he liad never said 
that there would have to be a general reduction of wages. 
Yet Mr. Mosley continued unabashed to attribute that 
statement to Mr. Baldwin. Mr. Clynes set Mr. Mosley 
a good example in manners when he said that he accepted 
Mr. Baldwin’s word. Mr. Mosley’s critics should have 
made much more of his lowering of the standard of 
civility in public life, and much less of his affluence and 
his wife’s title. 

~ ” * * 


o 


Tf the Labour Party stands for a definite political 
point of view, there is no reason why persons who are 
comfortably provided with this world’s goods should not 
belong to the Party. The test is not one of wealth or 
position, but of an intellectual conviction. Indeed, 
defeat Mr. Mosley merely 
by turning him into a have been 
expected to perceive that if the Labour Party recruits 
itself largely from men and women who have never 
earned their living with their hands, it will lose a good 
Mr. Mosley—to take him literally 


wants to level up the wage-carners to a standard of 


those who have tried to 


grotesque might 


deal of its sting. 


comfort comparable to his own, but it need not be 
supposed that he has any idea of levelling himself and 
his friends down to the discomfort of which he dis- 
approves. The result of having more Mosleys in the 
Labour Party will be that the inevitable split will come 
sooner rather than later. The ‘* Have-nots ” will find 
that they have a special grievance against the “* Haves ” 
in their own Party. Those who want a quick revolution 
and a sudden dividing up of possessions will be resisted 
The net 
result will be less alarming than our Jeremiahs expect. 


by the right wing of sense and moderation. 


* * * * 
This prospect is not altered by the fact that Mr. Mosley 
himself inclines to belong at present to the left wing, 


and gives Mr. Ramsay MacDonald many bad quarters 
of an hour by advocating those policies of the Independent 
Labour Party which are particularly abhorrent to the 
ex-Prime Minister. If, however, the more vehement 
opponents of Mr. Mosley behaved foolishly, it must be 
added that Labour speakers were cither muddle-headed 
or dishonest enough to continue denouncing Unionists 
and Liberals for the mere possession of wealth. They 
cannot have it both ways. They cannot fairly speak of 
rich men as pariahs when they are Unionists or Liberals, 
but receive them with acclamation into the Labour Party 
We shall soon see whether 


itself on Mr. 


when they are Socialists. 

Labour has any cause | 
Mosley’s return to Parliament. 

* x x * 

The Post Office will soon op 


communication with America at the rate of £5 a 


congratulate 


® ‘ ] ’ 
n wireless telephone 


minute. One fancies that conversation at this rate 


will make people feel that their words are distilled 


gold. Probably new methods of talking will be practised 
A person using a telephone will write down what he has 


to say before he telephones, and read if out in the manner 


of a broadcasting lecturer. Again, one can foresce that 
coinplaints about mechanical imperfections will reach a 
heartfelt— and 
plaints about our domestie telephone 
Stiil, it will be 


4 


ment to have private telephoning 


1 1 . 4 : sf 
pocket-icit—intensity, to which com- 
system will afford 
a truly marvellous develop- 

. i 


across the Atlantic. 


no parallel. 


ord thi death of Lord Monte ile 
Lord Mont role 


to nagine of the 


We greatly regret to rei 
of Branden at the age of seve ntyv-seven, 


} 


‘ 4 
t DOSSIDKK 
i 


was as fine a type as it is 
resident Jandlord in Ireland. He helped all 
in which he believed, and thi v were many, 
and ability but with an entire 
For the greater part of his life he was a moderate Unionist, 
but at the Irish Convention of 1917-18 he supported 


i 


he causes 
with industry 


abseim ol ostentation, 


Mr. John Redmond ia his attempt to bring about a 
Later, in the House of Lords 
he introduced a Bill for giving Ireland Dominion Home 
Rule with Defence reserved to Great Britain. 
this Bill was rejected it had some influence upon the 
final settlement. Lord 
Treland, however, was his collaboration with Sir Horace 


settlement by consent. 


Although 


Monteagle’s chief work for 
Plunkett in the brilliantly successful schemes of agri- 
cultural co-operation. 
* * * 4 
Germany is the land of hoaxes which have a satirical 
Nobody will 
ever forget the hoax perpetrated upon the dull militaristic 


value if not exactly a satirical intention. 


spirit of pre-War Germany by the shoemaker who called 
The latest feat has been 
performed by a coal-heaver, who passed himself off as 
He got himself 


nobly entertained by the principal military and civic 


himself Captain von Képenick. 
a son of the German ex-Crown Prince. 


personages of Weimar, Gotha and Erfurt. At Gotha 
a gala performance was given at the theatre in his 
honour, and the royal box, which had remained empty 
and melancholy since the War, was refurnished for his 
Royal Highness. 
still a strong monarchical spirit in Germany, but with 
more certainty it shows that the old tradition has left 
Germans without enough humour to be on their guard. 


Perhaps all this shows that there is 


# * # * 


3ank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent., on 
December 38rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 100% ; on Wednesday week 100}; a year ago 
100%. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 844 ; 


on Wednesday week 843; a year ago 853. Conversion 
Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 743 ; on Wednesday 


week 7413: a year ago 75}. 
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The Large Policy in China 


HE Memorandum which the British Government 
have circulated among the Powers in regard to 
policy in China is large in understanding and courageous 
in presentment. The Government knew perfectly well 
that they would be liable to misrepresentation if they 
recommended generous concessions to the Chinese a 
the very moment when the Chinese seemed in the eyes 
of the world able to make these concessions their own 
without so much as saying “by your leave.” The 
Government, however, risked the misrepresentation, 
and by so doing showed a moral courage which deserves 
the highest praise. 

We trust that the British people, in spite of numerous 
distractions at this time of the year, will recognize how 
wise and how honourable is the policy which has now 
been set forth by the Foreign Oflice. Not only in China, 
indeed, but in many other regions the Government 
deserve hearty commendation for their enlightened 
principles. They have shown the way in a new kind 
of boldness. The apparent success of their policy in 
Kurope, in Turkey, in Egypt and in India proves that 
they know how to settle an awkward crisis without 
violence. The protracted misery of the coal stoppage 
diverted attention from foreign affairs, but it would 
be doing less than justice to the Government not to 
remind our readers of how much stands to the credit of 
contemporary British foreign policy. 

The chief point in the Memorandum on China is the 
proposal that the so-called Washington surtaxes should 
be granted immediately to the Chinese without any 
conditions whatever. It will be remembered that the 
Tariff Conference at Peking when it broke up last summer 
had drafted a proposal that the surtaxes should begin 
to be levied in 1929, and that in the meantime China 
should arrange for the abolition of likin. The immediate 
grant of the surtaxes—which, of course, have already 
been put into operation by the Cantonese Government 
would mean that the Powers would have to make 
consequential arrangements with the various de facto 
Governments of China. But that does not signify that 
any particular Government in China is at once to be 
recognized as the Government of all China. In our 
view the best thing that could happen would be that 
the Kuomintang, or Cantonese Government, should 
detach itself from the irksome and wholly mischievous 
Russian co-operation and should emerge as the supreme 
controller of China. The British Government, however, 
would obviously expose themselves to fresh misrepre- 
sentation if they assumed at once that the Cantonese 
are sure to become strong cnough to set up a Central 
Government. It is coneecivable, though not likely, 
that the Cantonese effort may fade away and that 
fresh forees may appear on the stage. To assume that 
the Cantonese are already the potential lords of all 
China would be to do the very thing of which 
the anti-foreign Chinese are continually accusing 
us-taking sides with one Chinese faction against 
another. 

Too long the British Foreign Office has been repre- 
sented as the principal enemy of Chinese nationalism. 
The agents of the Russian Soviet have industriously 
circulated the falsehood, and it must be admitted that 
they have had considerable success. Last spring, when 
the Powers were discussing the poliev which was being 
framed at Peking, the United States Government asked 
the British Government whether it was actually their 
intention to cause a breakdown at Peking. The British 


answer, which is published as an annex to the Memo- 
randum, shows that Great Britain, so far from lagying 
behind the wishes of the United States, really wanted 
to go much further and had agreed only with great 
reluctance—for the sake of preserving the unity of the 
Powcrs—to the American and Japanese proposal that 
certain promises should be exacted from the Peking 
Government. Peking was required to promise that the 
surtaxes should be earmarked for the security of some 
of the hitherto unsecured Chinese loans. The spirit of 
that annex was hidden from the world, and it is only 
now that the truth has come out. 

The British Government have been convineed for many 
months that the Treatics with the Chinese are “ out of 
date,” and that safety for the future lies not in a 
desperate repairing of obsolete instruments but in a 
frank recognition of all the implications of Chinese 
nationalism. Our only regret is that the British Govern- 
ment did not declare what they really felt nine months 
ago, or, at all events, after the breakdown of the Peking 
Conferences last July. We have generally been too late 
in our dealings with China. Possibly we are too late 
again, but on the whole we think that we are not: for 
the moral force of the Memorandum and the refusal 
which it implies to adopt an attitude of false self-esteem 
thoroughly deserve success. 

The British Government are conscious that in proposing 
to recognize the surtaxes which many of the Chinese 
themselves have imposed in violation of the Treaties 
they may be seeming to condone the breaking of treaties. 
They point out the danger, but they have very reasonably 
come to the conclusion that on the whole this policy of 
realism is justifiable. 

Most of the foreign comment on the Memorandum has 
been favourable, though, as was to be expected, we have 
been accused of both opportunism and hypocrisy. A 
good deal of the criticism, however, may be written off 
as uninformed. For example, several of the French 
newspapers evidently think that the Memorandum has 
been written as a kind of forlorn hope following on the 
failure of Mr. Miles Lampson’s visit to Hankow. The 
truth is, of course, as can be seen by comparing the 
dates, that the British Government had already decided 
upon their policy when Mr. Lampson went to Hankow. 
Again, many of the French critics make the mistake of 
supposing that Great Britain proposes to recognize the 
Kuomintang immediately as the Central Government of 
China. As French interests in China, however, are 
neither great nor urgent, we are much more concerned 
with the American attitude, and we are glad to know 
that there is in the United States much reasoned 
appreciation of the Memorandum. The Americans who 
denounce British hypocrisy are for the most part those 
who would denounce us in any ease. 

Properly regarded, the intensification of anti-British 
fecling which appeared in Hankow and elsewhere in 
Kuomintang territories immediately after the publication 
of the Memorandum was a good sign. It meant that the 
anti-foreign extremists were seriously afraid that the 
mass of moderate Chinese opinion would break away 
from them and recognize the honesty of British inten- 
tions. It must be expected that this struggle between 
the right and left wings of the nationalist movement 
will continue for some time. If the Chinese character 
is true to itself, the odious Borodin (the Russian adviser 
of the Kuomintang) and Sun Fo (who seems to be much 
more violent in his opinions than his father Sun Yat 
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Sen) will gradually lose their present influence. The 
Chinese are not unlike ourselves in temperament; by 
nature they are masters of compromise and of the 
middle course. 

One thing more needs to be said. The British Govern- 
ment are rightly trying to bring all the Powers into 


But the attempt should fail. 


line again. suppose 





re es 


Unless we are mistaken in our reading of the Memorandum, 
it is the intention of the Government in that event to 
By tradition and by commercial 
Great Britain is the Power interested 
above all others in China. By her example she would 
almost certainly be able to inaugurate a new policy 
in China. 


act independently. 
commitments 


The Pope and the Fashions 


TPXUE Pope has embarked upon one of those periodical 

conflicts as to the moral aspects of women’s clothes, 
and the wickedness of fashions, in which throughout 
History the honours of war have always fallen to the 
adorned and adornable sex. The latest example is “ the 
censure on immoral dress ” just issued from the Vatican. 


The Pope, in a message to the Cardinal of Cologne, speaks 
I 

in very plain lancuage : 

aft 
human 
forget their dig 
everybody, espe 
T have not lost 


to modesty, and now I 


is deplorable that dresses, whose natural aim is to cover tho 
should at the present time, when so many women 
nity, serve instead to offend modesty, offering to 
ially young people, an inducement to sensuality. 
asion to insist on the need to recall the people 
condemn this shameful behaviour.” 


oay, 
uno 


Further, the Pope at a reception of “a Catholic men’s 
Society ” vielded to the temptation, which few people 
"usi slogan” : “* Dresses are intended 


‘ist, Of using a 


can how re 


to cover. not uncover, bodies °—a war-ery to which we may 
readily imagine the f 


minine retort: ‘* He speaks to me 


| kk use, 


who never wore 

The high dignitaries of the Church have eagerly 
endorsed the attitude of the Tloly See. Rome has spoken, 
and so there is an end of further discussion. The Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux has, greatly daring, descended to 
detail. In language which seems to suggest the Ukase 
of a Modiste he thus addresses ‘‘ Woman” in the 





* Her dress should be high-necked, her arms should be covered by 
the sl t least to the elbow, the skirts of little girls should 
cover their kr 3 «4 letcly, while the skirts of young girls and 
wor! ould | f sufficient length to prevent any accusations of 
immotesty. I ¢ ress forbid any of the clergy to administer 
Communion to, or heat mnfession by, anyone who does not comply 
with this warnin In addition to this, no woman who is not dressed 
correctly shall be allowed to act as a godmother or witness a marriage 
cere! Oy Ne 


It has, indeed, the flavour of 
in stentorian tones 
his own house and that the 


That sounds very brave. 
the paterfamil 
that he will be in 
women who live under his roof shall be decently dressed, 


ias who declares 


master 


and not look like a mixture between chorus girls and 
skinned rabbits. Nothing, as we all know, comes of such 
fatherly ( xplosions 


Panal admonition. 


and nothing will come of the new 


The women will not argue, or even 


get angry, but will go on just as before: they will, that is, 


wear whatever the dressmakers tell them is being “* worn ” 
this season. They know they must obey the fashion in 


the end 
In view of these 


be beaten. No on 
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and they usually think the sooner the better. 

circumstances, the Pope is bound to 
will defy him, or revolt, or use the 
language of but there will not be any extra 
three inches below the knee or any extra two at the neck. 
To begin with, the decree could not possibly be enforced 
unless *‘ Familiars of the Inquisition ” were to attend all 
balls, theatres, 
and summarily arrest all the short-skirted or low-necked. 
Sut 
for that. 


If the Pope is still sanguine we would venture with all 


and restaurants, armed with tape measures 


not even the most impulsive Cardinal could hope 


respect to ask him to send for the sermons of that great 


and noble revivalist, San Bernardino of Siena. He 


attacked immodest dress in the fifteenth century and 


thundered against the fashions in language even plainer 
and more vehement than that of the Pope. Yet nothing 
came of San Bernardino’s bitmg oratory. He succeeded 
splendidly when he attacked misers and party factions, 
gluttons and drunkards, and brought home converts by 
dozens. But the women never turned a hair or budgcd 
inch from the fashions. They won hands down. 


ty a piece of good fortune Messrs. Gerald Howe, of 


an 


23 Soho Square, have just published a fascinating series 
of selections from the sermons of the revivalist of Siena, 
entitled Hvamples of San Bernardino of Siena. Inci- 
dentally, the book displays an exquisite choice of print- 
ing and paper, and is illustrated by a series of charming 
J the 


hese, Florentine 
imitative about them, but 


are 


modern woodcuts. ‘I though in 


manner, have nothing 


plainly modern interpretations. To show that we are not 

exaggerating when we speak of Bernardino’s determina- 

tion to put down what he termed immodesty in dress, 
? ley nae . -* 

and to pulverize the plea that women must be in the 

fashion, we will quote one of his ‘*‘ Examples’ 

* There are some women that, whenever they see a now fashion, 
or whenever they see a courtesan dressed up in the Krench style, 
they are at once struck by it. Is there a single girl or a single 
married woman in the city who is not dressed in the modern way ? 
As soon as they see a new fashion they must pull their own gown to 
pieces, and have it remade in the new style. Do you know what 
ought to be done with them ? First you ought to take and burn the 
woman who wears such clothes, then the mother that allows it, and 
after that the tailor that makes them up. Certainly if I had my 
way there would be no such things as fashions. Can you not under- 
stand that they are ruining your city ? And this Il would say as 
well. That whoever makes the gowns, or wears them, or allows 
them to be worn is guilty of mortal sin. But most of all the tailor, 
who with his clever scheming is the occasion of so much evil.” 

More specific is the following example : 

* Your sleeves are so long, O vain woman, that when it rains you 
can put one over your head. These sleeves come straight from the 
devil, because it is he that teaches you to make them so. O women, 
when I see you with these great sleeves of yours, so wide and long, 
with so much cloth in them that when you walk they hamper your 
arms so that you can hardly bear them, and when you throw them 
over your shoulders again they hamper you there, then, think I, 
what squandering of your substance, and, oh, what squandering 
of your souls ! And some there are that have altered them, so that 
they shouldn't be such a nuisance, by splitting them from end to end, 
so that the arm shows through. Why don’t you go naked alto- 
gether? Oh, oh, oh, the shamelessness of woman! Is there 
nothing that will make you blush ? Is there ever a harlot you have 
seen with new clothes, that you didn’t run to copy her fashions ? 
Why do you copy her, unless because you wish to appear a harlot 
yourself ? She, and all her fashions, come straight from the devil.” 

Other examples might be quoted in which he denounced 
folded head-dresses and sieeves which sweep the ground. 
Sleeves, indeed, are special red rags to him and he speaks 


of them as ‘*‘ wings of the devil.” 

As we have 
got no results whatever from his campaign. 
slid off the stiff sleeves and brocades of the women of 
Siena like water off a duck’s back. 
that he does not seem to have had any inkling of the fact 
that Fashion, which he so much denounced, was the very 
which the 
That women wore them because they felt they 


aid, San Bernardino was beaten, or rather, 
His words 


It is curious to note 


thing saved fantastic dresses from being 


immoral. 
must obey the fashion, and not because they desired to 
make their dress provocative, really saved the situation, 
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The history of costume shows that the fashions have 
very little to do with morality. Take for example the 
Victorian epoch. Queen Victoria and the court ladies 
of the period which we regard as so specially strait-laced, 
wore extremely décolleté evening dresses. One has only 
got to look at a bound volume of Punch or of the Illustrated 
London News or at any of the fashion books from 
1850 onwards, to see how low dresses were cut in that 
day. The truth is that the people who alter the fashions 
procecd by the pendulum rules of change, and are not 


obsessed by any sinister designs against morality, 


In the last resort, no doubt, the trouble comes from the 
difficulty of a celibate organization understanding the 
motives which affect women in matters of dress. The 
father of a family may be stupid, but ultimately he gets 
a pretty clear idea of the impulses which are affecting his 
wife and daughters. ‘Therefore we may be sure that 
nothing more will come of the new crusade than of the 
previous crusades in regard to women’s dress. The women 
will triumph, not because they are hostile to the Pope, 
but automatically. They can no more defy the fashion 
than could Canute the tide. 


The Session in Retrospect 


FEXHE real successes which have been achieved by the 

Government during the session which is now over 
have been completely overshadowed by the industrial 
strife which has devastated this country during the past 
seven months, Nevertheless they are considerable. The 
Imperial Conference of 1926 will be noted by the historian 
of the future as marking the commencement of a new 
epoch in the development of the British Empire, and 
therefore of the world. It represents a triumph, brought 
about by the exercise of those peculiar characteristics 
always associated with the British race, which will echo 
through the centuries that lie ahead. The parts played 
by Lord Balfour and Lord Birkenhead will be remembered 
by future generations, if they are forgotten to-day. 

The passage of the Electricity Bill into law may, with 
equal foree, be claimed to have marked the inauguration 
of a new economic era in this country—the era of mass 
production and of co-operation in industry. And the 
East Africa and Palestine Loans Act suggests, to the 
mind of an enthusiast, vast possibilities where the develop- 
ment of our tropical Empire is concerned. 

Moreover, in addition to all this, a large number of 
small but useful Acts—over seventy 
upon the Statute Book since the 
February. This, in view of the 
which Parliament was sitting for most of the time, is an 
almost incredible, and highly creditable, performance, 
The testing time for the Government will come next 
Upon its attitude towards the master-problem 
it will rightly be 


have been placed 
Ifouse met last 
circumstances in 


session. 
of the day 
appraised or condemned by the country. 


the industrial problem 


If the Government is going to content itself with some 
fiddling legislation directed against the Trade Unions, 
and leave it at that, it will certainly lose the confidence of 
many of its present supporters. But if, on the other 
serious constructive effort is made to raise the 
if steps are taken to 


hand, a 
economic status of the workers ; 
ensure that the miners receive a fair share of the profits 
of the coal industry in the future ; if Mr. Baldwin repeats 
onee more his appeals for peace between imaster and 
man, and accompanies them by a definite gesture in the 
shape of constructive suggestions for conciliation, and for 
increasing the interests of the workers in the industries in 
which they are engaged, then it is safe to predict a further 
term of office for the Unionist Party. 

The great cry of to-day, which finds an echo in many 
hearts, is to get politics out of industry and industry out 
of politics. But this can only be achieved by giving to 
the workers, and their representatives, larger interests and 
greater responsibilities in industry than they at present 
Is the Government prepared to tackle this 
job—the only job which is worth while? Time alone 
will show. 


Ministerial reputations remain, on the whole, un- 
It is deplorable that men of the calibre of 
Colonel Moore Brabazon, Mr. Ormsby Gore, and Major 
Walter Elliot should be allowed to remain submerged in 
Under-Secretaryships. All three ought to have been in 
the Cabinet long ago. And a special mention should be 
made of Sir Kingsley Wood, who as Parliamentary 
Seeretary to the Board of Health has displayed an 
assiduity, a knowledge of his work, and a capacity beyond 
praise. The session has provided Unionist backbenchers 
with no making or 
their reputations. 


changed. 


diminishing 


opportunities for 
The Labour Party emerges torn, battered, bruised, 
and very short of credit in the House. 
on the part of its 


Lack of courage 
leaders cither before, during, 
or after the general strike is primarily responsible for this. 
At no period has Mr. MacDonald declared himself openly, 
or given the impression that he was saying what he 
thought. The result has been that he has satisfied no 
one and inflicted untold injury upon the Labour move- 
Indeed, the lack of 


political candour displayed by the leader of the Opposi- 


ment and the country as a whole. 


tion is a national problem of considerable magnitude. 
He treats Oriental 
they were Turks or Persians. And such manocuvrings are 


everyone in an manner, as if 
just as distasteful to the Clyde men as they are to the 
Unionists. ; 

If Mr. MacDonald were to come out definitely on the 
side of the moderates, condemn the class-war, and appeal 
for co-operation in industry, a square deal for the workers, 
and reasoned political progress, he might alienate some 
of his present supporters, but he might also return to 
Parliament in the not far distant future at the head of a 
clear majority. But he will only do this if he ean re- 
capture something of his old courage. As it is, he will 
support of the 


receive the somewhat 


extremists and the 


precarious 


communists—sufficient to ensure 


him a considerable number of industrial seats, but not 
enough for power. He has been singularly unconvincing 
in the House of Coimmons except on questions relating to 
foreign affairs—so much so that it is freely rumoured 
that should he ever be called upon to return to th 
seats of power it will be as Foreign Secretary and not as 
Prime Minister. The remainder of the Labour Party have 
been shockingly bad. Mr. Wheatley has occasionally 
interested the House in some of his pet nostrums; Mr. 
J. H. Thomas fought the Economy Bill with great partia- 
mentary skill; and of the backbenchers, Mr. Lawson, 
Mr. Tom Johnston, and Dr. Haden Guest have spoken 
consistently well. But, apart from these, little has been 


emitted from the ofiicial Opposition not calculated to 
drive everyone from the chamber in a frenzy of boredom, 
As for the Liberal Party, it has now become rather a 


bol 
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sickly farce. The squalor of the bickerings concerning the 
disposal of his private fund has further reduced Mr. 
Lloyd George’s waning prestige, which is ualikely to he 
restored either by his Land Policy, or by speeches such as 
Captain Wedg- 


wood Benn fights on gamely, universally popular, and 


the one he recently delivered on China. 


— 


admired by all; while Mr. Percy Harris evinces a genial 


interest in local government. None of the others appear. 
Thus the curtain has been rune down on a sombre 
filled 


memories, 


with many broken idols and dejecting 


No one is sorry, 


stage, 


WaATcluMAN, 


World-Wide Publicity for the League 
of Nations 





given by cerlain newspapers to the League of Nations. 


Space 


whose Essays in 


[Mr. J. 


[dvertising ” 


Murray Allison, * First 
we reviewed a few months ago, ts one of the 


hicf experts on“ publicity ” in England.—Kp. Spectator. ] 


eer diagram at the head of this page represents the 

volume of publicity given in the Times, the Sunday 
Times, the Daily Mail and the Manchester Daily Dispatch 
ollectively to the League of Nations and its activities 
luring the thirteen months which ended on September 
30th last. 
presentative of the Press of Great Britain. 
ff columns devoted to League matters in these journals 


These four journals have been chosen as re- 
The number 


may be accepted as a measure of the publicity enjoyed 


by the League in the Press of this country as a 
whole. 
The chart is divided into thirteen perpendicular sections, 


each representing one month. Horizontally it is divided 


into equal sections, each representing five columns of 


newspaper space. The figures indicated by the graph 
have been arrived at by careful measurements day by 
day, and include space occupied by news items, reports 
of proceedings, leading and special articles, correspon- 
dence and quotations other (including foreign) 
No differentiation between 
opinions for and against. Everything printed about the 


from 


journals. has been made 
League has been included. 

The first thing that strikes the eye in the graph 
s the extraordinary irregularity of the curve. It is more 
than irregular; it is spasmodic. There are four distinct 
The first occurs during the second month of the 


peaks. 


period under review (October, 1925), when Sir Austen 
Chamberlain went to Switzerland and fanned into life 





what was called “the Locarno spirit *’—a phrase then 


possessing high ‘ publicity value.” 
The second peak registers another high-water mark 
in December, 1925, and may be summed up in one word 


. Mosul. 
Chamberlain’s 


The third represents the occasion of Sir Austen 
Switzerland, the 


Locarno spirit was expected to materialize into some- 


second visit to when 
thing more substantial, but disappointed many hopes 
beeause there was not enough informed public opinion 
here or abroad to back it, or Sir Austen, or any other 
powerful friend of the League. 

This particular peak of publicity was reached only 
because the League appeared to be tottering on the brink 
of disaster. Had there been no crisis, had everything 
proceeded according to plan, news from Geneva might 
have been found amongst the “‘ also rans.” There was a 
feeling of peril, however, and so the League had a big, if 
not a good, Press. 

The fourth peak indicates the recent fillip given to 
League publicity when the representative of Germany 
took his seat on the League Council. 

The average man, contemplating the graph, would be 
forgiven if he imagined the League of Nations to be an 
organization similar to the British 
organization which met at certain regular intervals for 


Association, an 


the purpose of discussion, about which much was printed 
during its sittings, but which passed into oblivion until 
think it re- 
is printed 


it met again. The average man does not 


markable that nothing, or practically nothing, 
about the League for long periods. 
He is 


threatening to do dreadful things 


that been 
to the League if the 


thinks it 


informed one morning Italy has 


League does not behave as Italy ought to 
behave, or that Brazil threatens to resign, or that Spain 
He reads, if he 


that some kind of squabble is going on about permanent 


has resigned. is sulliciently interested, 
seats, or semi-permanent seats, on the Council of the 
He is shocked to learn that Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain is alleged to have made a private “ deal” with 
the Ambassador. He is told of 
semi-private mectings between two and sometimes three 


League. 


Spanish or another 


individuals whose names count at the moment. Somme- 
times three or four of these little semi-private mectings 
are taking place at one and the same time. The names 
of the little villages where they take place are apt to 
the 
write 


They say, “ 


assume enormous importance in estimation of 


foreign editors, who begin to about them in 


Remember 
would 


a kind of political shorthand. 
Corfu,” for 
say, “‘ Remember the Maine.” 


instance, just as an_ historian 
In a year or so we may 
read the sentence, “It is the inheritance of Locarno,” 
and we shall be expected to understand all that that 
sentence means or implies, just as we are expected with 
greater reason to understand what is meant by “ The 


heritage of Trafalgar.””’ A new jargon is brewing, and i 
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is becoming more and more difficult for the average man 
or woman to follow the news of and comment upon the 
League. 

If you were to ask the man in the street what the 
League of Nations stands for, he would reply vaguely 
that he understood it was an organization of all the 
nations to prevent war. If you asked him how the 
League of Nations would act in that peaceful capacity, 
he would not be able to tell you, because he does not 
know. He has never been told. If you asked him 
what the League of Nations had accomplished, he would 
not be able to answer you, for the same reason. 

Perhaps it would not be fair to ask him how many 
nations were represented in the League of Nations, and 
although it might be fair to ask him what nations were 
not represented, he would 10° be able to tell you. He 
would indeed not be able to tell you by how many seats 
the British Empire was represented on the Council. 
I wonder how long this impenetrable fog will be allowed 
to enfold the League and its doings ? 

How can the League be expected to accomplish its 
ends if it continues to operate where there is no informed 
public opinion? The four papers chosen as_repre- 
sentative of the British Press have printed during the last 
twelve months some 270 columns about the League of 
Nations, less than 70 columns each; a little more than 
one column per week each in twelve months, 
than one-tenth of what has been printed about one 
drapery concern in London ; less than one-tenth of what 
has been printed about one popular cigarette ; less than 
one-tenth of what has been printed about one brand of 
soap. What is the explanation? It appears to me to be 
simple enough. The great majority of editors of the 
daily journals are newstasters. They know from ex- 
perience what the public is likely to read, and what it is 
likely to ignore, if not to resent ; and one thing the public 
is apt to ignore, if not to resent, is news about something 
of which it knows nothing. Editors and their representa- 
tives may know all about the League of Nations, but the 
public does not. For that small minority who know what 
is going on, who know what it all means, the newspapers 
provide a concentrated news service written, as I say, in 
a kind of political shorthand now rapidly degenerating 
into jargon. Is it strange that the public pays secant 
attention to the affairs of the League except on the odd 
occasions when there is a “ stunt ” on ? 


Less 


In an atmosphere of widespread intelligent opinion the 
League will flourish; in its continued absence it will 
languish. The people should be informed in simple 
language about the League’s constitution, what it stands 
for, what it has already accomplished, what it is now 
doing, or attempting to do, and what it hopes to do not 
only in the near but in the more remote future. 

This information should not be imparted once or twice 
or a dozen times, but continually and persistently until 
the whole mass of the people understand the League and 
its more obvious affairs as intimately as they understand 
the rules of cricket. 

The first step is to clear the ground and start from the 
very beginning. 

What brought about the League ? 

Who brought it about ? 

What is its constitution ? 

What is its plan, scope and power ? 

What has it so far accomplished ? 

When the answers have been rammed home to such an 
extent that every intelligent man and woman is acquainted 
with them, the readers of the daily newspapers will 
expect and demand news about the League of Nations, 
and the editors will supply it. 


But even a full news service would need supplementing 
in the form of regular bulletins issued from Geneva 
and printed in the newspapers with the League’s authority, 
There would be no difliculty, if this were done, in creating 
and holding a public opinion intensely favourable to the 
League. To put it erudely, the League has “ got 
the goods.” It is only a question of sustained publicity, 
That publicity does not so far exist, and is not likely 
ever to take place in suflicient volume to affect 
the present situation. The League itself, therefore, 
and its friends, should purchase the publicity in 
the form of straight Press advertising. _ It is the 
only way. 

The campaign envisaged would not confine itself to 
Great Britain and Ireland. There is nothing parochial 
about this idea. The plan calls for the use of the Press 
of every country represented in the League of Nations. 
What space would be necessary in each journal utilized 
it is diflicult, if not impossible, even to conjecture. But 
as it is advisable to get at some idea of cost, 1 propose 
to assume the maximum space necessary to be one column 
per issue in all daily newspapers, two columns per issue 
in all Sunday journals and one page per issue in all 
organs of opinion at home and abroad. 

The space need not necessarily be used in that form. 
The idea of a column per day is not arbitrary, but it 
enables us to figure out the cost beforehand. It is, I 
think, a maximum, and if that amount of space properly 
utilized does not succeed in forming a powerful and world- 
wide public opinion in favour of the League, then we 
might as well throw up the sponge and begin to collect 
flint arrow heads. 

It is quite possible that the cost of the campaign may 
turn out to be very much less than the estimate—50 per 
cent. less or even 75 per cent. less. In other words, the 
public may respond to the campaign more readily than 
I imagine. It is impossible to judge. That is why I 
budget for the maximum effort. 

Three of the leading advertising agents have been 
kind enough to supply me with an estimate of cost. 

It follows :- 


£ 
Great Britain and Treland, for twelve months .. -« 786,000 
The Continent of Europe .. % a - 782,000 
The Overseas Dominions and Dependencj»s  .« ee 218,000 
The South American Republics and Japa. ee «- 149,000 


£1,935,000 

I have excluded from the estimate the Press of the 
United States of America, because the launching of an 
advertising campaign in favour of the League of Nations 
would be regarded as propaganda pure and simple, with 
the object of drawing that country into the 
and would be from that point of view undoubtedly 
resented. Excluding the United States, therefore, it 
will cost round about £2,000,000 to tell the world— 
not only the British Empire 
the League of Nations, assuming it takes one whole year 
to tell the story and drive it home. 

It isagreatsum; alittle larger perhaps than the sum spent 
yearly by Messrs. Lever Brothers in Great Britain alone 
in advertising soap; but less than the sum expended by 
one firm in advertising cigarettes. A great sum, yet less 
than one-third of one per cent. of the amount now expended 
annually by the nations upon armaments. A _ great 
sum, but only a tenth of the cost of one day of the 
late War. 

It would be interesting to be able to compare this sum 
with the probable cost of the next great war, if it happens, 
But no expert can tell us what that cost might be. 

J. Murray ALLIison, 


League, 
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How To Make British Farming Pay 


VIII.—Food Habits. 


if has to be admitted that, though cautious steps 
J towards giving sheltered markets for the British 
farmer by restrictions on imports need not raise prices, 
if such a policy were carried far it would enforce certain 
food habits as the alternative to 


modifications of our 


dearer living. In studying the domestic economy of 
countries of high agricultural protection it will be found 
generally that cheap living has only been secured by con- 
sumers favouring the food staples which can be best pro- 
duced locally. ‘The quest for cheap food has given them 
a wider range of locally produced food products and a 
more variegated diet. The contrast between England and 
France in this respect is striking and altogether in favour 
less expenditure, more rational and 


of France where, for 


more pleasant meals are provided, though to live there on 
the food 


impossibly ¢ XpPensive 


staples favoured in unthrifty England would be 
for most people. 
Hearn. 


Rye 
‘ 


Rve and oats could be used to a greater extent in our 


AND 


‘country for meal if tie stupid craze for the whitest of 


white abated. The production of rye in Great 
Britain 
than the production of wheat. 


bre ad, 


though many sensibl 


bread wer 

] easily and profitably extended 
But is dark 
polities onee deseribed as “ offal,” 


people seek out rye bread or bis- 


could be more 


rye bread 
which party 


cuit— most of what is consumed is imported from Sweden 


—heeause it is more tasty and more nourishing than 
white bread. And, apart from the ideal of reaching to a 
national good sense which would make rye bread the 


a week, if English wheat comes 


regular luxury of one day 
into more general use the ghastly whiteness of bread will 
Characteristic English wheat does not make 
and is more suitable for that ‘* Stan- 
which the late Lord Northcliffe carried 
on a notable and, unfortunately, 


the 


S¢ nsibly ° 


diminish, 
very white bread 
dard sia bread for 
a vain campaign. 

British population were 
The 


have done a little educational 


It would be a gain if 
induced to eat mor allotments—one good 
heritage of the World War 
work in that direction. A wise agricultural policy would 
LAND TAXATION Tian. 

To give British agricultural land a fair deal the system 
of land tax The Con- 
servative Party has done a little recently to reduce land 
ce t vils. Sut 
system wants overhauling. ao 
actual deeree of land taxation in England. 
Amid a 


is Too 


ition must be 


radically altered. 


taxation in not enough: the whole 
It is very difficult to ect a 


clear \ 
Often not even the 


iew of th 
landowner himself knows it. 
bewildering maze of complexities the one way of getting 
down to the true position is to search out the burden on 
the land itself, 
it with the 
For that is the one important economic factor in 
Whether this or that tax has been com- 


not on the holder for the time being, and 
compare burden on land in other parts of the 
world. 
Jand taxation. 
muted, or is paid by landlord or tenant is really immate- 
rial. To put the form : 
area of Enelish agricultural land, how do the taxes on it 


issue in its baldest here is an 


he benefits given in return for those taxes compare 


and t 
with in the countries whose agricultural 
aeres enter into competition with English acres ? 


the conditions 


FEUDALISM. 
Taking that as a basis of argument, the land tax history 


RELICS OF 


of England ean be fairly divided into two periods: (1) 


ira, during which the land was the greatest 


—_ 


os 
Land Taxation 
source of wealth; during which its products were pro- 
tected by the most drastic Customs Laws from foreign 
which it quite fairly bore the 
greatest part of the national taxation ; (2) the Industrial 


competition, and durin: 


Kra, during which the land was rapidly supplanted by 


the factory as a money-spinner, but its burden of tithes, 
local vove 


&e., were left. 


rnment rates, succession duties, 


what I 
custom, the country drifted from the agricultural cra to 


l era without any attempt to “ take stock.” 


poor rates, 


Following fear is an Knelish 
the industri 


will 


burde ns on 


Spact here a detailed comparison of 
the tax England 
similar land elsewhere (I made that detailed comparison 
in Our Higlish Land Muddle, Nelson, 1912), but only to 
state the that 
the burden of taxation on agricultural land in England is 
and, relatively to the 
heavier 


not permit 


agricultural land in and 


conclusion come to then and still valid, 


heavier than in most countries ; 


benefits conferred on the landowner, is much 
7 


than in any country which is a rival of the British farmer. 
UrBAN AND Rurau LANDs. 


that 


also 


I have a suspicion—perhaps an unworthy one 


in the past some agricultural landowners, who were 
great city landowners, were not keen to raise this issue 
} li 
aqaovs ie 


on the principle that it is best to let sleeping 


’ 

land 

would do more harm to their interests in one 

direction than good in another. Such a 
| 


cussion would lead to the conclusion firstly that the 


and the y imagined that a bed-rock discussion of 
taxation 
bed-rock dis- 
moncy 
required for the Church, for education, for the police, for 
should come from the national 


local 
and 


and the insane, 
not 
between 


the poor 
rates. The present dis- 
become 
but 


The maintenance of education 


exchequer and from 


tinctions ” fates * ‘taxes’ have 
almost a political principle to the Mnglish mind ; 


they have io logical basis. 
and of the poor (for examples) are rightly matters for the 
nation, not for a locality. 


kk cal 


governments would be left to derive their revenucs from 


trictly defined, th 


After local services had been 


rates (representing fecs for services, such as water supply, 
paving, lighting, drainage) and land taxation uld be 
purely a national matter. Thus a clear way would be 
opened up for a decision as to what proportion of the 


nation’s revenue should come from imposts on the land; 


| | yuld be : what should be 


what exemptions there sh the 


basis of valuation. 


Tm Best 3ASIS OF TAXATION. 
I think that the soundest basis is that of “ unim- 


site values. tux 


This proportions thx 

on city 
lands and iest ‘ural lands. ‘To provide for certait 
ands and casiest on rural lands. Lo provide tor cc mn 


special circumstances would call for some thought: it 


proved values ” or 


to the profits and makes the burdens heaviest 


would be a mistake, for example, to penalize private 
gard ns, parks, sporting enclosures, when they are of due 


Land 


first, to raise 


aim at two 
a fair sum from the land, esp 


highly profitabl city lands, for the National 


taxation should pur- 


proportions. 


poses : cially 


Revenue ; 


secondly, to encourage by exemptions the growth of 


small estates which are being protit ibly used, and to dis- 


] ' 
UuSCICSS CSTHLES, 


the old feudal 


courage the preservation of ni tionally 
The necessary thing is to get away from 
idea that the land has a special duty to 
for church or school or poorhouse, or any other national 
pure ly 


and 


institution ; to establish the principle that only 


local works should be paid for by local fees or rat 
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then to consider the land in its proper proportion to the 
national sources of income and to charge it justly with 
its proportion of the national expenditure. 

In the first stage this would relieve agricultural land 
from some burdens, and those burdens would have to be 
carried by others. But very the burdens would 
diminish. When 500,000 more families 


soon 
were making 


their living on the land, the relief to our charity expen-' 


diture and the improved home markets for our manufac- 
turers would enable the 
taxation to be decreased. 
more money, paying out less in worse than wasteful doles 


present monstrous rates of 


The nation would be making 


and paying less for food. 
* * * * ** * * * * 

With this article I complete my task, unless the Editor 
of the Spectator wishes me to answer certain criticisms. 
In the briefest summary I recapitulate: British farming 
can be, must be, made to pay; the necessary steps to 
effect the regeneration 0° this invalid industry are : 

(1) To provide (with prudence and with care not to 
inerease the basic cost ef living) sheltered home markets 
for as many of our land products as possible. 

(2) To supply agriculture with cheap credit. 

(3) To set up a 
education. 

(4) To teach 


for transport and marketing. 


generous system of agricultural 


aye, to insist on farming co-operation 

(5) To reform the system of land tenures and land 
taxation so that land becomes an easily exchangeable 
commodity freed from the survivals of conditions which 
have p: ssed away. 

During the period of the World War there 
recognition of the national importance of 
Mr. Lloyd George, as a party politician, before the War 
had jeered at Lord Ernle (then Mr. Prothero) as the 
* Duke’s flunkey ~ 
chief administrator of that most patriotic of all British 
landlords, the Duke of Bedford, whose estates since the 
days of George IIL have been used for the benefit of the 
Empire. 
responsible for seeing the country through the War, 
made the same Lord Ernle his Minister of Agriculture, 


was a brief 
agriculture. 


an allusion to the fact that he was 


The same Mr. Llovd George, as the statesman 


with excellent results. The position was considered too 
serious then for the follies of party politics on this ques- 
The position is 
Our 
country, bled white as it was by the heroic efforts of 
the War, has to face a long, hard road back to prosperity. 
It has the energy and the vitality to march the distance 
with the use of all its limbs : 
egricultural limb crippled. 


tion. Why revive those follies now ? 


serious enough still to call for united patriotism. 


but possibly not with its 
Frank Fox. 


James and the ‘‘Movies’’ 


[* was when IT was reading the Spectater’s review of 
Miss Iris Barry’s book, Let’s go to the Pictures, that 
I wish Miss Barry knew James, and 


follied up the Pictures.” 


I recalled James. 
that he knew her. 
In the Society where James moves, and in the back streets 


‘ 


For James * 
where Janies lives, you * folly up” something, or life is 
yet drunk just to avoid the 


so intolerably dull that you g 
dullness of if. 

ca man who asked me if IT noticed that 
1 had noticed it, but thought it 


more tactful to make no comment, for his state was not 


There was one 
he had been drinking. 
Again he put a question 


aggressive. did I know why 


he drank too much ? IT suggested that it might be to make 
him sleep. 


oS J 


**T drink,” said he, “‘ because of the awful monotony 
of life.” . 

Now had that man “ follied up the Pictures ” 
have an object in living. 

James lived his life in the glorious atmosphere of 


he would 


adventure shed by the screen week by week, provided, of 
course, that his mother could spare him the three coppers 
which allowed him to sit in the very front rows of the 
Picture house, among a throng of his fellows, all of them 
twittering like excited sparrows. 

The noise of happy children in a Picture house is some- 
It makes the most deadly of American 
And when Miss Barry 


thing unique. 
films tolerable to the ear at least. 
tells us that “the habit of watching films develops a 
special kind of alertness,” I feel how true this is of these 
Pictures that have left 
wildered by their swift movement, so that I could not 
distinguish hero from villain, or make out the motives of 
any of the actors, seemed to have no difficulty for these 


children of the streets. me be- 


youngsters, whose twitterings became violent in approval 
of the hero or menacing as the villain plotted evil. 

This was so to an extraordinary degree in Robin Hood, 
when the little sparrows of the front rows were almost 
frantic with I feel that 
among theni, for he saw every picture of importance and 


excitement. sure James was 

we discussed them at our meetings three times a week. 
James came to me on a miserable crrand: to have his 

arm straightened after a fracture. 


a painful affair and only the active co-operation of the 


A contracted biceps is 
patient can produce a cure. But James never winced or 
shirked, 
an iron railing outside the hospital door, or to be 
would 


He was cager to do every exercise, to hang upon 
“twizzled ” on the grass by his hands. James 
He was the ideal patient 
a diffuser of 


have seqgned to show pain. 


who cures himself. Moreover, he was good 


cheer, so that his presence in the Dispensary seemed to 
like 


bring sunshine. In appearance he was just 


black-nailed, healthy, shabby little boy of nine years old. 


any 


Hlis one disfigurement was a rather bad squint. 

Having helped him to straighten his arm it occurred to 
me that he would be happier with straight eves; so we 
persuaded his mother, a charwoman, to bring him to the 
Eye Hospital. 

“What did the doctor say to you, James?” I asked, 
as he bounded into the Dispensary the next day. 

** Me mother says I’m very thankful to you for sending 
me, and the doctor says I won’t maybe see any better but 
Til look better an’ they won't be calling me names at 
school any more.” 

Poor James! I realized what that meant, even to his 
stoical spirit. 

A few days later I sat beside him in the Eye Hospital. 
He was sitting up in bed with a bandage over his eves. 

“Tt was bad,” he admitted, but 
“me eye was hanging on me eheek. 
there.” 
would have embraced him but for the presence of other 
men in the ward. 
should come to the Zoo as soon as ever he was out of the 


in a cheerful voice: 
I wished you was 


This was a compliment so heart-warming that I 
All I could do was to suggest that he 


hospital. 
* 1 don’t mind if I do,” said James, and this I know to 
be a warm and polite acceptance of any invitation. 
On the way to the Zoo I found that James did not know 
Dubiin at all beyond Nelson’s Pillar. 
* Have you ever heard of Nelson, James ? ” T asked. 
““T’ve seen him on the pictures,” said James, 
about the * Victory.’ ” 
* And the Duke of Wellington ? ” 
“I’ve seen him on the pictures, too.” 


* and all 


‘ 


W. M. Lerrs, 
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The Index Expurgatorius 
YOTHING I the Vatican, on a recent visit, 
4 interested me more than the oflice of the Congrega- 
tion of the Indea of Forbidden Books ; andalook through the 
Index itself, with its long lists of titles and authors’ names 


saw at 


of works, in all languages, which Roman Catholics are 
prohibited from reading on the ground that in the 
judgment of the Holy Office sueh works are injurious to 
faith and morals. Then I had two shocks of surprise. 
First, at the books on the Index which [I never expected 
to find there. Secondly, at the number of such books 
which I had read in ignorance of the fact that, being a 
Catholic, it was sinful for me to read them. 

So far as my experience as a Catholic goes, nothing ts done 
by the authorities of the Church to bring to the knowledge 
of the faithful 
obtainable by them at the bookseller’s, or in the libraries, 


such books in current circulation, and 


as have been placed on the Index. I have never seen a 
list of such books posted on the doors of any Catholic 
church. I have never heard such a list read out by the 
priest at Mass on Sundays. I have never been asked by a 
priest at Confession whether I had read any particular 


book which had yust been placed on the Index, or been 
warned that as this book or that book had been placed 
on the Index I must not 
may be said of ninety-nine Catholics out of every hundred ; 

hardly a Catholic of fairly 


read it. I am sure the same 


and that being so, there is 


wide reading who has not read books which he was 


unaware he was forbidden to read by the Holy Oltice. 
Among the books which, having read, I was surprised 


] 


to find on the Index, are 


the Roman Empire Oliver Goldsmith's 
Hallam’s Constitutional History of England aud 


Andrew Lang's Myth, 


Knglar d o 
Bw pe During the [Ges - 
Ritual ond Ri l Fu) Pee 6 | ocke’s 


} 
(Inv bOY 


Human Understanding 
attending a Catholie College conducted hy a 
rcligious Order got this hook as a prize !); Miil’s Political 
Keonomy : Mi Tiell ; 


t's Happiness dil Richardson's 


Pamela; Sierne’s Sentinenial Journey; Whateley’s Logic. 
Among the forcign works condemned which I have aiso 
read are—the novels of Dumas (it is interesting to note 


Vonte-Cristo is exempted); Hugo's 
Notre Da € ae Paris and Les Mi 
of Pure Reason ¢ Ranke’'s History of the Popes Z 
Emile and Julia, or the New Weéloise 
of Knelish Literature. 

it must not b 
hooks on the Index, 
without serious investigation. 


) if 
Ol 


Count of 
érables ; Kant’s Critique 
Rousseau’s 
and Taine’s History 
supposed that the se books, or any other 
have been lightly condemned, or 
The Index Congregation 

ten cardinals and thirty consultors, 
Ts 


consists ol 
permanent officials are 


chiefly bishops. 
When a beok is reported to the 


the Dominican Order. 
Index Conere: 


consultors, and if a majority of them agree that condemna- 


tion is likely to have e 


ation, it is submitted to a number of the 
vood effect, a meeting of the whole 
Congree ition is called, at whic h, atter full discussion, a 

; ‘9 ae : “9 
condemned or dismissed. 


Does the book defend 


verdict is returned 


chietly considered are 


The pou ts 


heresies ?7— Is it derogatory to Ged, the Blessed Virgin, 
the Saints ?— Does it villify the Church, or the clerical or 
religious state ?—Is it lewd or obscene ? 3o0ks may be 


condemned on any of these grounds beeause of isolated 


Finally, should a book be condemned, the 
lays the 


passages. 


secretary of the Index Congregation whole 


who, if he sees fit, authorizes the 
Catholics, 


whose writings were condemned, have made subnussion 


matter before the Pope, 


decrec. Some Roman 


publication of the 

to the Index and withdrawn their books. One of the most 

recent cases was that of Fogazzaro, the Italian novelist, 
ho withdrew Jl Santo (The Saint). M. M. 


Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
liistorvy of 


members of 





Correspondence 


Kovno: tut Newest Capita. 


| To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—Lithuanians will only admit that Kovno is their pro- 
Visional capital ; their historic and rightful capital is Vilna, ruth- 
lessly torn from them by the Poles. Lithuania stubbornly refuses 
to acknowledge the conquest, but Vilna remains beyond reach, 
and Poland has no intention of returning tt in a fit of remorse. 

Seen from the air, Kovno, which occupies a fine site between 
the Vilija and the Niemen, looks like a well-planned garden city 
with straight streets, lined with lewns and trees, and beautiful 
high H 


The wooded banks of the Niemen add a 
touch of pieturesqueness. 


squares. 


Distance, however, subdues the 


crudities, and makes the rough places appear smooth. At 
close quarters it is the most 
Kurope. 


a real affliction to walk on. 


primitive looking capital in 
The streets are paved with large cobble stones 
Undet 


were planks, which now have been replaced with concrete 


Russia the pavements 


slabs in all the main streets. There is no surface drainage, 


so that after rain streets are pools. There is no sewerage 
system, and water is not gencrally laid on to the houses. 

The Lithuanians are 
unfinished gardens in the city. 


Liberty 


two strips of lawn. 


fond of flowers and have laid out 


The long wide central street, 


rechristened Avenue, has two rows of trees and 


There are kiosks at street corners showing 


Lithuanian, German, Russian newspapers and the weekly 


edition of the Manchester Guardian. Stove or brick buildings 


ollices, official residences or schools, 


are either Government 


public institutions or factoris Ministries are quartered 


in former houses of Russian oflicers and 
Under Russia 
all the 


landed proprietors, 


KKovno was primarily a military town, and 


best accommodation was : ollicers 


ippropriated by 
end civil officials, but row the Lithuenian Government 
is providing the city with a clean and decent hotel with 


baths. <At 
commercial 


Most of the 


present it is everrun with German-speaking 


travellers. 


houses are built of 1 


wood, and hny are in 


need of repair. There are no large shops and only one small 
eafé, under German-speaking management. \ one-horse 
tramway trundles along the main streets, both the horse 
and the ear looking rather worn out. A few old motor- 


“buses add to the means of popula: There are 


transport, 


plenty of horse drozkics and some smart motor-cars 


! 


ans ey ‘ 
Phe municipelity has been trying to make 


up the housing 


shortage. On an elevated site overlooking the rivers a lot 


of wooden houses have been crected, but the new streets 
are not paved nor is drainage laid down. The city is not 
well lighted. 


Half the 
tically 


population of Kovno are Jews. They run prac- 


all the shops. The city puts shutters on 


every Friday afternoon and Saturday. 


up the 
and on Jewish holiday 
There is no question of Jews complying with Gentile customs : 


the Gentiles have to fall in with theirs. These Jews are keen 


and industrious: small-sized, sturdy, healthy men = and 
women. As traders they muke rings round the more slow- 


witted Lithuanians. They have their own schools and are 


better educated than the remainder of the population. 


While the Lithuanians are a small people —there are only 


2.200.C00 of them- they have bie ideas. Hf they have not 
been building better than they knew they have becn building 
bigger than they could You se public buildings 





waiting to be finished because money ran short. On the 


the most structures in the 


other hand, one of 
city is the huge State printing capacity, | was 


al 
told, equal to the national requirements of England. There 


is also a capacious elevator which is never full of grain. A 
powerful wireless station was erected, but is now a white 
elephant, as there is no business to keep it going There 


is also an aerodrome, a station on the route between Berlin 
n excellent 


taste 


and Moscow. 
theatre 


A valued municipal possession is a 
a tribut« to the artistic 


heay ily subsidized 


of the people. Reconstruction activities are prodigious, 
New schools, colleges, and hospitals are springing up. Street 
improvements are being carried out, and boulevards and 


wharves are being constructed on the Niemen. 


° F 
LOUK LAITHUANIAN CORRESPONDENT, 
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The Theatre 


BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, AT 
THEATRE. | 


[‘* Macseru,” THE PRINCE'S 


We must not believe that Macbeth is really such a bad play 
as it was rather loudly declared to be by several of those 
who sat within speaking disiance of me, at the Christmas 
revival of it, last Friday. 

There is a distinction to be made. Undoubtedly, at the 
back of this play, or somewhere very near it, hover owlishly 
the relies of the Elizabethan  terror-tragedy—a_ hurried 
murder-tale (sauced with bats, beetles, 
witches and Hecate) that Shakespeare picked up and included 
These romantic accom- 


ghosts, crickets, 
in his way towards a higher purpose. 
paniments, which once helped to create 
apt to scem as ludicrous as the ingredients of the witches’ 
eauldron to a wireless age which thinks it does not believe 
in ghosts, because it likes listening to them, instead of seeing 


* atmosphere,” are 


them. In a Christmas production, however, it would be 
cowardly to shirk them, because they tend—it may be 
supposed— to make the dark tragedy more seasonable than 


it would be without them. So we get them developed in 
Mr. Lewis Casson’s production, together with the dresses, 
settings and furnishings designed by Mr. Ricketts, and 
twenty-two scenes, separated by about nineteen descents of 
the drop curtain: that is, by at least nineteen interruptions, 
to the swift march of the murder-and-ghost story. Inevitably 
this, the shortest of Shakespcare’s tragedies, seems longer 
than it is, and I suggest that certain futile fights, scrambles 
and middle-distance titterings of a troop of semi-nude boy 
scouts, undergraduates and suchlike, should be climinated, 
By now, however, delays have probably been 
shortened. What matters is the acting; if we want to 
escape from that uneasy sensation that Macheth on the stage 
*what it is cracked up to be *—as I heard it said the 
other night. 

The acting, I mean, mainly of the two great parts. Of all 
Shakespearian Macbeth Lady Macbeth 
make the severest demands upon the players, not because 
they are in themselves the most dillicult of all to present, 
but because all the light, except the mere limelight, is turned 
upon them, and they are required to lift’ the out 
of its supposedly obsolete weirdness into a truly tragic con- 
flict. again, the wonderful con- 
trast fears in 
imagination, and the woman, nearly as courageous in deed, 
but hardly imaginative at all: he ruthiessly inspired by 
her to reach his high place, then clinging to it with a blood- 
thirsty despair, while she seems in sickness of heart and 
disillusionment, to drift from him, after she has foreed him 
into it. These towering parts demand * great” acting. They 
cannot get it to-day, for we have no “* 
mannered, actors in that sense. Hence the two figures tend 
to sink into the crowd of their watchers and retainers and 
subordinates. And moderna people compiain : 
merely an assassination affair from the Sunday Budget : 
we will not be deceived by a few witches, cackling incessantly, 


*hese 


is not 


characters, and 


theme 


They have to show us, once 


between the man, all courage in action, all 


great,” or grand- 


* This is 


and an owl...” 

Nevertheless it would be harsh to insist that Aeaebeth must 
rest on the bookshelf until we get a new Kean or a Macready, 
or another Siddons. We might have to wait 
Christmas parties, uncritically disposed, will get much, even 
now, out of Mr. 
pitiably puzzled thane whose knees shiver continually. 


too long. 


Ainley’s timorous, wide-eyed Macbeth, a 
Mr. 
Aintey is at his best in the scene with the murderers and in the 
action. with the deeper 
The finest of all his speeches 


other scenes of Ile does nothing 
moods of Macheth’s remorse. 
* Can’st thou not minister to a mind diseased ~— for instance, 
he delivers without the slightest sense of what those words 
must mean to Macbeth, of what an echo of tortured experience 
they are meant to convey : with no transition or development 
from the warlike speeches of a moment earlier, but rather as 
though he were impatiently lecturing Lady Macheth’s medical 
attendant for not psycho-analyst on the 
buttery staff. The slave of imagination, in tact, Mr. 


oo, ' 
aloc rot vive us 


having 2» decent 


Ainley 


«ts to Miss Svbil Thorndike, so sincere. so ready always to 


live for the play and not for personal advantage, she looks 
magnificent in the banqueting-scene—by far her best passage 
—and moves one most when she is silent, as mainly she 
has to be there, but, as a sleepwalker, she does not appear to 
busily and carefully scrutinizing her stained hands, 
stationary, and as it were fumbling with her nightmare. In 
the earlier scenes, Mephistophelean in her red, she surprised 
me by compromising with realism, and reducing the highly 
wrought anticipations of a fiercely ambitious woman almost 
to the quietly laborious plotting of a common-place criminal, 

Thus the eye is carried up to the twin pinnacles and cannot 
rest upon them. It descends (as so often before) to Banquo 
and Macduff and the others: Macduff—few fail in this part 
—a straightforward rendering by Mr. Basil Gill, Banquo (Mr, 
Lewis Casson), a blunt fellow in life, a wooden or waxen 
Tussaud ghost after death. But the ghosts indeed are quite as 
real as the real people in this revival, which is to say that the 
real characters, the great ones, those predominating two, are not 
conceived with the life-giving imaginative force that makes 
Macbeth ** what it is cracked up to be.” 

RicwHarD JENNINGS, 


be asleep 


The Circus at Olympia 


Tney are all here again—the trained horses and the clowns, 
the lions and the trapezists. None of the 
same as last year except the Rivels trio with its No. 3 so 
touchingly like Charlie Chaplin, and yet they are unchanged, 
The horses are plump as Christmas geese, plumes on their 
heads and their heads arched with the tight bearing-rein, 
They weave figures and stand up on their hind legs. The 
lions roar and get up wearily on little painted stools to form 
a pyramid of tawny fur and sad eye: lions at the 
top of the pyramid stand face to face : 


turns sare the 


Two 


the bigger one licks 


the face of the slightly smaller one in a reassuring way. The 
man keeps cracking his whip. It is infinitely pitiful. So is 
the baby elephant with a diamanté collar and a huge pink 


bow, who rides 2 bicycle and stands on two legs with a flag 
gripped in his delicate trunk. 

Useless to how assured 
that the animals are trained by kindness and enjoy showing 
off. The point is not that, but that elephants with pink 
bows and lions posing like artists’ models are 


remember often we have been 


inappropriate. 
A lion’s business is to seek his méat in the wild places, and 
we humiliate him and ourselves by making him ride horseback 
and do drill, just as much as lions would humiliate us could 
they catch us, put us in cages, and sit round watching us 
roar and tear at huge pieces of raw meat. Would they grow 
sentimental over us, erying “* Oh, how and ** Ah, 
the darlings!’ patronizingly, and thinking how little lower 
than the lions we were ? 

Far more enjoyable in any case are Ux 
ments of the circus—the The 
Rivels trio is superb, and * Charlie a genius on 
What an inspiration are his rubber socks, 
like a surgeon’s operating gloves, with long flaccid separate 
toes to them, and how desperately he seems to hope at each 
futile effort to climb up to the bar and be as good an acrobat 
as his orange-clad companions! How frightfully funny it is 
when he fails in a different way each time ! 

Barbette, a lovely blonde dressed like Gaby Desiys, is a 
demon on the slack wire and the swinging bar—and what 
a terrible shock she gives the audiences at the end of her 
turn! Let no one say what it is; the scerect is well kept. 

There are fifteen agile beings in white tights who take 
one’s breath away flying round in the air suspended by 
their teeth or their toes only. There are no nets to catch 
them if they fall. This makes it all the 
a good many of the entertain a faint 
expectation of tragedy. There are tiny ponies, tiny people 
as supple as they are diminutive, a giant, Japanese acrobats, 
vet another ingenious trio of comics. 


sweet!” 


legitimate amuse- 


clowns and the acrobats. 
comic 


gigantic feet. 


more thrilling, and 


audience curious 


There are performing 
and outside 
the circus itself there are booths and palmists, steam organs 
and shies. If only the lions, the horses and the elephant were 
banished, it would be a paradise of enjoyment. 


dogs who seem to enjoy themselves immensely, 


Iris Barry, 
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Country Life and Sport 


New Forestry ExXrertimMeEnts. 

Within twenty-five miles of London has recently been estab- 
lished a small farm, which would be worth a pilgrimage of 
landowners and farmers. Perhaps a little later, when some 
of the experiments are rather more advanced, such an oppor- 
tunity will be offered. The avowed and most patriotic object 
of its owner is to prove that a right farming formula may 
But 
I would call attention to it now for a reason that has no 
connexion Outside the 
proper, seve ral acres are devoted to a nursery of trees, both 
The 
farmer was Ied to his interest in trees, or at least confirmed in 
A group of experienced 
their knowledge with a view to deciding 


restore complete prosperity to the land of England. 


with lucerne or rotations. farm 


conifers and a few deciduous trees, especially beech. 


it, by an experience in New Zealand. 

farmers pooled 

which crop of all that they had been able to test by personal 

return 

In every single record afforestation won, 
x * ® * 


or other experience gave the best average over a 


number of years. 


is worth the attention of British 
The Government, of course, is doing a good deal. 


This unanimous verdict 
afforesters. 
The new fir forests at Thetford are a cheery sight ; and the 
holdings connected with them are almost 
The 
been economic, 


subsidiary small 
as interesting an experiment as the tree-planting itself. 
scheme has 


practical earrying out of the 


cconomical and skilful. That is granted ; but has the imagina- 
tion of 
the various possibilities of planting trees as a paying crop? 
[It is, of 
Norfolk 


landownet farmers or governments reached out to 


ound national step to plant forests on 
tehment 


course, a 
heights not available for lesser 
wise to try trees in many less 
barren places ? Numbers of wet meadows as well as swamps 
bed 
be made to yield £15 an acre a year and the cricket 


sands or ca 
crops. jut may it not be 


call for the scientific planting of willows. An _ osier 


may 
willow returns a yield that is almost a fortune to anyone 
I knew one farmer who 
rm out of some neglected willows 


who can wail sixteen years or so. 





paid for the whole of his fa 
thank 


caerulea alba, possessing the peculiar 


growing along a ditch, to the accidental discovery 
that the varicty was sali 
long and soft fibre that fills the Hobbses with their highest 
joy— the feel of a perfect fourer.” 

* * * * 
Some New TREES. 

The species of trees are as little realized as the number of 
suitable It sex 
which most of us regard as a merely ornamental garden tree, 
The world is a little 
afraid of enthusiasm for new trees because of some unhappy 
certainty, 
that the locust tree would 
heecome more common than the oak; ‘ whena man would be 
thought mad if he used anything but locust in the making of 
silis, posts, gates, joists, feet for rick-stands, stocks and axle. 


areas. ms not improbable that the eryptomeria, 


may become commercially valuable. 
Cobbett was quite certain 


promises of the past. 


of course, was a hobby of his 


trees for wheels, hop-poles, pales and for anything where there 
is liability to rot.” A many 
lament that their parents were inspired with the zeal for that 
useless monstrosity, the Sequoia, 
rechristened Wellingtonia. But there are good trees untried. 
The disease-resisting Japanese larch is earning golden opinions. 


good middle aged persons 


un-English foolishly 


Our foresters discover that certain mixtures are good, such as 
and In one way and another the art and 
of tree-planting are advancing rapidly and it is a 
fair prophecy that one may soon see woods growing up in the 
most unexpected places, to the great good of the policy of 
national conservation. 
* * * * 

800 Mites AN Hour. 

A query on a problem in natural history reached me all the 


beech conifer. 


practice 


way from America. It seems that an American entomologist 
has been gauging the speed of flight in various South American 
creatures, and has come to the conclusion that a certain large 
fly, called cephenemia, moves at the rate of 14 miles a minute, 
Can this be true ? ‘The story is classed by my correspondent 
in the variety “ tall.” Well, a dragon fly can dart in the air 
so quickly as to be nearly invisible. It is possible that there 


are jerks and jumps of flight over a foot or two of space that 
might work out at an incredible rate per hour. Some biolcgist, 
who fixed straws in a mole’s run, calculated that the burrower 
moved as fast as a trotting horse; but one suspects the 
accuracy of the measurements. 


when the scale is extended. 


So small an error looks so big 
IHiowever invisibly fast a fly 
moves, a pheasant would probably beat it over a half-mile 
course ; and recent investigations into the speed of birds’ 
flight rather heightens old estimates. The 
acroplane is quicker than the quickest bird; and many 
migration flights, of which exalted estimates were once current, 


lowers than 


are made at an average speed of less than 50 miles an hour, 
Except in the case of stooping hawks, or where gravity or 
wind comes to the help of the wings, it is unlikely that any 
The South 
fly is credited with just over 800 miles an hour! 

* * % # 


bird much exceeds 80 miles an hour. American 


Tut CLeverest ANIMAL, 

Which is the most sagacious of beasts is an old controversy 
that found its way even into the Latin grammars. But the 
subject is not yet worked out to a conclusion. A new point 
was put to me the other day by a great lover and student of 
horses. Many biologists maintain that the horse is stupid as 
animals go. They even argue that the cloven hoof always 
indicates more brain than the solid. Mowever that may be, 
the horse has not been the intimate friend of man through all 
Whatever he does not 
he knows his friends; and you do not discover how clever 


those centuries for nothing. know, 


he is—such is the new argument—till he is ill. A particular 





and very valuable horse who recently fell very ill lies down 
when the vet. enters his stable, turns his head and looks 
intently at the region where the pain is. lic diagnoses as 


well as indicates his own pain, and most horses are exccllent 
and intelligent patients. sure 
that his master will help him if he can and that he can. If 
faith is a symptom of intelligence, then the 
the most intelligent. 


No other animal is quite so 


horse is among 


* * * 

Doubtless 
and so far ag my experience goes I should say that the Shire 
though the perfect 
patient mentioned above is thoroughbred—as the retriever or 
the St. Bernard than the greyhound. breed 
for one quality only and expect to keep other qualities intact. 
The as Frau Druschki perfect in 
shape, lose the scent of the flat cabbage or loose China rose. 


the various breeds of horses differ a good deal; 


is as much ecleverer than the race-horse 
You cannot 


roses—such Karl most 
So with animals. They can be too highly bred for intelligence. 
But the Shire, though at least as true to its pure type as 
any breed, has an astounding gift of quiet perception. He 
seems to understand and listen to gentle speech in much the 
same spirit as a spaniel dog (which has the biggest brain-pan 
and the brain masters that 
nerviness which may reduce even a clever horse to temporary 
stupidity. Most would probably select the 
hunter as the cleverest ; and cugenically it has the advantage 
of the mingling of two pure strains. But with horses, as with 
other animals, intelligence seems to increase with 


among dog species) ; excessive 


horse-lovers 


he degree 
of domestication and to depend less on natural gifts than the 
extent of the intercourse with man. Horses especially gain 
intelligence throughout their life, thanks to their undoubted 
gift of memory. Does any aniinal, except the elephant, 
remember better than a horse ? 

* * * * 

The year once began in March; and even a Roman poct 
argued that it “* ought to have been begun in young spring ”’ ; 
but though January is the coldest and most wintry month of 
the year, it is amazing in this northern, almost Arctic, island, 
how spring comes into evidence from the moment the days 
begin to lengthen. In a certain blessed little spinney the 
primroses 
lengthen. 
New Year was born, and the gnats dancing in the air on the 


are already ou The hazel catkins obviously 


Thrushes, tits and robins were singing before the 
south side of the hedges. Spring is always looking out of the 
window in England, except when a long bearing frost puts up 
the shutters. W. Beacu Thomas, 
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Letters to 


MODERN ELECTION ABUSES AND THEIR 
REMEDY 
[To the Editor of the Srecrxror.] 
Sin,—I understand that the Government proposes to intro- 


duce a measure to restore the freedom of speech and of meetings 
for election purposes which has practically disappeared from 
several constituencies and is being increasingly endangered in 
others. And it is certainly time that something was done, 
secing that during the last few years candidates have been 
forced to abandon their campaigns through inability to obtain 
a hearing by reason of every meeting being upset by organized 
gangs and by the intimidation by the gangsters of the un- 


organized and therefore unmilitant supporters of the can- 
didates. 
To pile on penalties is useless. Most of these hooligans 


“ can do a few months on their ‘eads,” if need be, and have no 
shame in the matter, being rather regarded as heroes or as 
political martyrs, and they look forward to emerging from 
prison with éclat and a brass band. And as for fines, these 
are usually paid for them by the bodies that send them forth. 
The only effective method with which to deal with this menace 
to our cleetoral system would be to treat it as we did bribery, 
by making it not worth while! And to this purpose T would 
suggest the following items as not only necessary but possibly 
sullicient of themselves. 

(1) An elected Member of Parliament may be unseated if it 
van be proved that his opponent at the election was denied 
a fair hearing, especially at meetings arranged for the latter's 
own supporters. 

(2) If a constituency persists in methods of intimidation 
it should be liable to disenfranchisement for five years or 
until after the next General Election, provision being made 
that such a penalty does not release the people from the 
obligations of taxation, Ke. 

(3) A more diflicult problem is what we may call the Red 
Expeditionary These are gangs from Red areas 
who are sent by train or charabane to break up meetings in 
other constituencies. This is done to give a false appearance 
of numerical strength to the local Reds, or it is aimed at some 
particular publie speaker who is followed about from meeting 
to meeting by the gangs. Hlence one may often see the same 
faces leading the disturbances in widely separated places, 


Forces. 


and particularly where there is a close contest between Reds 
and anti-Reds. But, of course, the local Reds may disclaim 
all responsibility for the activities of these outsiders. 

To meet this case IT would suggest that all persons who take 
any part in disturbances at meetings outside their own con- 
stituences may be kept in custody until after the election, 
thus keeping them from attending and disturbing any other 
mectings, and depriving their party in their own areas of their 
Even heckling, the privilege of the local elector, 
In short, a visitor from away 


voles. 
should be denied to outsiders. 
should be deemed as having no right to attend a local meeting, 
but may be tolerated so long as he remains quiet and well- 
behaved. As a result, these travelling gangs would leave so 
many of their most active members under lock and key in 
various places that their powers would progressively diminish, 
until those who finance them will find them not worth their 
expenses.—I am, Sir, &c., J. 


HOW TO MAKE BRITISH FARMING PAY 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 

Sir,—Sir Frank Fox in his article says that British farming 
‘vannot be made to pay without putting a tariff on food stuffs, 
but that it need not increase the cost of living. Does he know 
of any article upon which there is such a condition that has 
not increased its cost? How does he propose to give the farmer 
higher prices, and yet not increase the cost of living? He 
says that it can be done by producing a steady market. 
Well, a steady market at unremunerative prices won’t make 
anybody rich. Of course, a farmer must charge considerably 
higher for his produce if sheltered by a tariff, and the steadiness 









the Editor 


is of no avail whatever unless it is 
values. 


* a much higher level of 


He further says that the rise of an industrial population was 
the cause of dear food for the time, and that a remedy was 
sought in throwing down the barriers against imports of food, 
which was a blow to the landowner. Another blow to the 
Knglish landowner was that other countries, not handicapped 
as we were, could produce food at a much cheaper rate than we 
could, and were sending their cheaper produce to this market, 
Surely, under such conditions the removal of barriers was one 
remedy for feeding the people. He seems to overlook the 
fact that here are we with an immense population shut up 
in a tiny island, dependent upon imports for some three parts 
of our foodstuffs, and he seems to think that because Australia 
can produce foodstuff in plenty, we ought to do the same. 
I suppose he knows that we could put twenty Englands in 
the isiand of Australia, where there is but a tenth of our 
population, 

We are of necessity an industrial country and dependent 
upon the exports of our industries for our wealth. We are not 
an agricultural country, and never could be. The evils of 
Protection in any shape or form are that it removes competition, 
and directly competition is removed there is no limit as to 
high prices. Why did we pay such exorbitant prices for 
everything during the War? Not that we were without stocks, 
There was more wool in the country than ever was here before ; 
all the docks were choked with wool. So much so that the 
Government had to send quantities to our Allies on the 
Continent. And yet, in spite of all that, we were charged 
seventeen guineas for a common suit of clothes. Not that 
we were deficient in material, but because that material was 
locked up in the hands of monopolists, who had no competition 
from the outside, and were able to get exorbitant prices for 
the quantities they chose to release. 

To put a tax on corn for the sake of the farmers getting 
boosted prices and the landowners getting abnorma! rentals 
would be nothing more than criminal in our island. We have 
to keep in touch with all parts of the world for corn, so that 

-if the harvest fails in one part we can fly to another; and to 
exclude these sources of supply would not only bring famine 
Sir Frank Fox is studying the 
interests of the landowners at the expense of the whole country 
oblivious to the fact that all these higher prices to be obtained 
through such restrictions comes out of the pockets of the 
people and not into the country from abroad. It is the old 
Tariff Reformers’ claim to enrich the few by the impoverish- 
ment of the many. Iam, Sir, &e., JAMES Hl. WEAGER, 

1 Leadenhall Sireet, London, B.C, 3. 


prices, but also famine itself. 


THE NEW WAY IN EDUCATION 

|To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 

Sirn,— Mr. G. F. Bridge charges me with dividing Publie 
Schools above the elementary class into two groups —(a) the 
“great Public Schools,” all boarding schools (about twenty 
in number) ; and (%) ** the new county and municipal! secondary 
schools,” all day schools. 

I have never imagined nor suggested so foolish a classifica- 
tion, and nothing that I have written excuses such a charge. 
Yor Mr. Bridge’s information may I state that the generally 
recognized grouping is :—(a) Publie 
members of the Head-Master’s Conference ; these number not 
twenty, but several score, and include day as wel! as boarding 
schools ; they are supported by comparatively high fees and 
(6) Secondary schools, either old 
foundations or more recent county secondary schools, usually 
aided from national and county funds, and more or less 
controlled by Government and county educational authorities. 

The line of division is not rigid. Some of the best of the 
county secondary schools are beginning to be recognized as 
Public Schools. The Balfour Act of 1902 launched a new 
era in education by enabling our county authorities to extend 
their activities beyond the elementary school stage. In 
recent years many of the older secondary schools have been 


Schools, i.¢., those 


income from endowments. 
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hard hit financially, and would have been obliged to close 
their doors but for public aid. In the County of London, 
and probably elsewhere, the deliberate policy of the authorities 
has been to keep these foundations open, making adequate 
monetary grants and requiring, where necessary, that they 
modernize their methods and pay their teachers adequate 
With all due respect to Mr. Bridge, there is now 
a very real new education, a way which marks a 
definite step forward in national efliciency.—I am, Sir, «c., 
KF. A. MACKENZIE. 
% Duke Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


salaries. 
way in 


CHINA AND THE MISSIONARIES 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,—In_ his “China and the that 
appeared in your issue of December 18th last, Dr. Hu Shih 
attributes the feeling in China to a 
“general national resentment against Imperialistic aggres- 


article, Missionaries,” 


present anti-foreign 
sion.” 

The origin and growth of the present manifestation of this 
feeling has now been very clearly explained to the world at 
large in the publie speeches of Borodin and his Chinese disciples 
at Hankow (vide the Times, December 22nd). At 
time it would be interesting to know where, in the whole 
history of British relations with China (and it is Great Britain 
alone that now inspires this feeling, apparently), Dr. Hu Shih 
imperialistic aggression.” In the 
which China tolerated the 
barians and their trade on the condition that they were segre- 


the same 


will find any evidence of ** 
“unequal” treaties, under bar- 
gated in camps as far as possible from contact with the ** black- 
haired” people? In_ the 
alone peaceful trade was at all possible but the periodical 


fixed import tariff, under which 
revision of which was carefully provided for ? In the no less 
necessary provision, in the interests of both parties, that the 
barbarian should be amenable to his own laws and controlled 
by his own authorities ? 

The Chinese Government sought peace and to keep the 


foreigner at. arn’s length wherever possible. The British 
sought peaceful trade and nothing else. The treaties call 
for the minimum of interference with China’s sovereignty that 


these 
in whosc 


we come to talk of 
? That 
? Or 
that of the Chinese officials, who gained their point, and the 


But when 


favour does the seale incline 


would attain 


a 


objects. 
inequality,” 
of the troublesome for: 


igner confined to his ** camps ” 
Chinese people, to whom a welcome and profitable trade was 
opened-—and possibly other benefits as well ? 
i sugeest to Dr. Hu Shih and his friends that it would have 
surpassed the wit and power of man to establish peaceful 
and China with less 
“unequal ” treaties. 


intercourse between the West 
than by these 
then, is his 
Sir, &e., 


* agerTes- 
Where, 


[I am, 


sion” same 


‘imperialistic aggression” to be found ? 


F. S. UNwIn. 


THE HOME RAILWAY 


| To the kedilor of the 


OUTLOOK 
PECTATOR. | 

Sirn,— Mr. 18th, 
timely attention to the financial position of our railways. 
The coal 
decline in revenue, but 
is that the 
goods, is substantially 


Kiddy, in your issue of December draws 
stoppage is the prime cause of the recent heavy 
this the 
both for passengers and for 
less than in the last pre-War year, 
1913, in spite of the growth of population, the migration of 


apart from salient feature 


volume of business, 


urban dwellers to outlying suburbs and the increase in the 
holiday habit. All thes« conditions 
would have brought grist to the railway mill. Up to 1913 
there had been a continuous increase in traffic, and between 


changes under normal 


1900 and 1912 the number of passengers carried had increased 
The 
while in that year 
“Tape ” 
millions, 


by 12 per cent. and the goods tonnage by 22 per cent. 
statistical 1913, but 
the number of passengers (omitting short-distance 
traflic) 1,103 and the tonnage 364 
these had dropped to 985 millions and 316 millions respectively 


in 1925. 


basis was altered in 


was millions 


Some of the causes for this decline may be temporary bad 
trade, decreased coal exports and the unfair incidence of 
local taxation, for example; but the main reason concerns 
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When railways beenn 


the whole organization of transport. 


to spread over the country they practically superseded aii 


other agencies, and their activities met the national needs 


Following the example of the 
discriminated widely in favour 


whole. canals, they 


as a 
f low-grade traflic such as 
fuel and raw material, recouping themselves on manufac- 
tured and more valuable That is, the chief factor in 
their charges was the value of the article and not 
of the Further, for passengers the ordinary fare 
was charged when there e.g., the 
London and Birmingham service, and a cheaper fare when 
the time and 
Brighton. 
Such a system was only possible when the 
was concentrated, and it operated to the general good. It 


CO xs, 
the cost 
service. 


was a choice of trains, 


date was restricted, ¢.g., an excursion to 


whole traflie 


encouraged many struggling industries, and it more than 
doubled the consumption of coal per head between 1850 


1900. 
have been developed to such a degree 


and Under legislative direction these discriminations 
that a 


is charged at different rates, according to whether the nails 


bae of nails 


are iron, brass or lead. 
With the appearance of a mobile competitor on the roads, 
apart other 


entirely on the cost of service disregarding the nature of the 


who, from advantages, can base his chia 





goods and rejecting all unremunerative business, the position 


is changed. The motor-bus can be taken off the road imme- 
diately the traffic falls off. The railways will lose more 
and more of the higher class traffic, unless they are freed 


from their fetters, or their competitors are subject to the 
same regulations. 


already wrought benclits and 


Amalgamation has some 
more will follow in course of time, but the discovery of a 
remedy for this unequal division of responsibility is clearly 
outside its scope. am, Sir, &c., J. J. CLARKE, 


12 Radley Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


GOOD WILL IN INDUSTRY 

[To the Editon of the SPEC! ATOR. | 
Sir,— Sir Robert Hadfield’s remarkable article on * 
in Industry ” attract 
erying need of the moment. We all 
industrial and it 


some definite action to 


Good Will 


should widespread attention to a 


realize we must have 


peace, is high time that employers took 
this end. 

in Industry Week should 
led by the Prime 


the many cures for industrial strife, such as co-partnership, 


My suggestion is that a ** Peace 


be organized in London where Minister 


profit-sharing, piece-work and, above all, industrial welfare, 


could be ventilated by their various supporters. There is 


no one cure which will fit every industry. Lack of space 
prevents me from setting out the whole programme, but 
it would be very comprehensive. I also suggest that the 


Minister of Labour should approach the many organizations 
which now exist to further this object, with the idea of their 
combining into one strong body, e.g. : 
The National Alliance of Employers and Employed. 
The Industrial Welfare Society, 
The Industrial Peace Union, 
These 


in the same direction, but their activities overlap, with the 


to name only ‘a few. organizations are all working 
result that subscribers to any one of them hesitate to support 
the others. The that 


amalgamation would not mean dismissal of any of the present 


work before us is so vast, however, 
officials. 

My idea is that such an amaigamated body should invite 
Labour council 


then 


certain well-known leaders to join its 


probably a number equal to themselves—and should 


study the intricacies of each industry in turn, and make 
recommendations regarding the broad principles on which 
suitable welfare schemes should be initiated or extended, 
as the case may be. 

They should 
large employers 
their findings, with the object of ascertaining how nearly 


each employer is conforming to their ideas, and in every 


send representatives to all 


of labour to have friendly discussions on 


subsequently 


case they should be prepared to advise such employers 
regarding the best type of suit their 
particular trade. Small employers could be circularized. 

I am convinced from practical experience that, given a 


welfare scheme to 
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living wage, welfare schemes lic at the root of industrial 
peace. It is not the amount of money spent on employees 
that is of primary importance, but the intelligence and 
sympathy with which it is applied.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Warkt Braviiy, 
Stag Brewery, Pimlico, SW. 1. 


WASSAILING THE APPLE TREES 

[To the Editor of the Serecraror.| 
Sir, I should be interested to hear what is the authority of 
Mr. E. T. Brown for stating that the old custom of * Wassailing 
the Apple-trees * takes place on Christmas Eve. Up to a few 
years ago this superstition obtained in the neighbourhood 
of my old home in West Somerset, but the date chosen was 
always January 17th, the eve of Old Twelfth Day. Various 
writers have mentioned this custom and assigned various 
dates, but I have never heard of Christmas Eve as being one 
of them. 

An extract from Hone states :— 

“ This is the eve of Epiphany. or Twelfth-night eve... . In 
certain parts of Devonshive, the farmer, attended by his workmen, 
with a large pitcher of cider, goes to the orchard this evening, and 
there, encircling one of the best bearing trees, they drink the fol- 
lowing toast three times :— 

** Here's to thee, old apple tree, 

Hence thou may’st bud, and whence thou may st blow ! 


And whence thou may’st bear apples enow ! 


Hats full! Caps full! 
Bushel-—bushel—sack’s full, 
And my pockets full too! 


Huzza!’” 


Brand speaks of it as * Apple-Howling ” and says it is a 
custom in Sussex, Devon and elsewhere, on New Year's Eve, 
of wassailing the orchards.—I am, Sir, &e., 

W. Marwoop-E.ron (Lt.-Col. retired), 


Widworthy Court, Devon. 


A POLITICAL VENDETTA 
| Vo the Editor of the Sercrxror.] 

Sin.— As a reader of the Spectator, and generally an apprecia- 
tive one, for at least twenty-five years, and one who from time 
to time has found himself severely critical of Mr. Lloyd 
George, 1 want none the Jess to say that what amounts to a 
vendetta against him at the present time is deplorable. 

Lord Grey's attack is untrue in substance and wrong in 
spirit, and I am surprised that you fail to recognize this, 
Believe me, it is neither for the sake of political convenience 
nor for want of honest appreciation of things as they are 
that the conviction grows amongst genuine Liberals that 
Mr. Lloyd George is the man the nation still needs. And 
despite the desperate efforts made to spread the impression 
throughout the electorate that he is ‘irresponsible and 
opportunist to the point of political indecency ” he is gathering 
to himself more and more the backing of those who desire to 
see justice done to the ordinary man, alike in the great 
centres of population and the countryside.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. Hear, 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, Fast Anglia District, 


A LESSON FROM TOLLAND 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrxror.] 
Sin,——I suggest that many of our institutions which must 
rely on charity for their existence could do worse than take 
a lesson from Holland. Every December the Dutch postal 
authorities, in connexion with various institutions, 
new series of stamps with a charge slightly higher than the 
face value. This extra charge goes to the institution in 
question, except for a very small percentage, which is divided 


issue a 


up between the postal workers. 

As the stamps are on sale for one month only and as there 
is a new issue every year they speedily become rare and are 
therefore purchased in great numbers by collectors as well 
as by the general public. 

The scale of charges is usually as follows : the 2 cent siamp 
costs 3 cents ; the 5 cent, 7 cents; the 10 cent, 14 cents ; 
and the 15 cent (3d.), 20 cents (4d.). 

This system is not instead of flag days, which are just as 
numerous in Holland as in other parts of the world. It is 


popular throughout the country, and everybody looks forwarg 
to the arrival of the stamps * on the market.”’—I am, Sir, &e, 
Sr. Joun TURNER, 
Binnenweg, 24, The Hague, Holland. 


P.S.--This year the stamps are in aid of Child Welfare. 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN FLAG 
|Vo the Editor of the Sevcraror.]| 
Sir,—-On shore a flag is a mere ornament, whercas at sea a 


flag is a legal document. Therefore, until South Africa flies g 

flag on board a ship on the high seas, its design and colours 

are of sentimental importance only.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PARALLAX, 


CORRECT GOLF 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sir,—The question as to whether we are playing golf as 
correctly and as well as we can might be described as of 
national as well as of individual importance. New ideas should 
be welcomed and treated according to their merits. 

A new theory has just been evolved by Dr. Robert Blakoe 
who approaches the bali from an 
The feet should be kept completely on the ground, says the 
inventor, and the swing made from the hips. This would 
probably help a great deal if he can provide the golfer both 
young and old with some means of so loosening the museles 
as to make such a stance possible. This Dr. Blakoe claims 
to have done, and has invented an apparatus for the purpose, 
It has always been my practice to make golfers keep their 
feet on the ground as firmly as possible, but the stiffness of 
the muscles often makes it impossible for them to do so. 

Whatever be the merits of the theory in actual practice, 
it should not be neglected. The idea that a good golfer is 
sent to this earth only occasionally by an act of Heaven 
will not help us to reduce our handicap, or defeat the American 
menace.—I am, Sir, &c., AvLex. Herp. 

Moor Park, Herts. 


anatomica! standpoint, 


BOOKS WHICH HAVE 


[To the Editor of the 
Sir,—In a recent conversation with a friend, who like myself 
approaches seventy years of the had 
influenced us most in our younger days 
amongst others the works of Carlyle, Froude, Ruskin, Huxley, 
Spencer, Lecky, Pater, Hammerton. 
which it was found very diflicult to answer. 
modern writers have equal iniluence ? 
Some of your readers might be good enough to produce 
lists which would be of gencral interest.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Past AND PRESENT. 


INFLUENCED US 


SPECTATOR. 


age, books which 


were discussed ; 
A question then arose 


Vho : 
yO wong 


Poetry 
Earth and Her Daughter 


Cnitp of mine, close to me, 
What is it you dream ?— 

I would I were a willow-tree 
By a still stream. 


Child of mine, tell your need, 
Speak to me, my daughter,— 

I would be the river weed 
Under the running water. 


Mother carth, dear mother, 
I am tired of pain.— 

O to be the red clover 
Drenched in the rain. 


Child of mine, T have power 
To heal and to save.— 
Change me to a wild flower 
Growing on his grave. 
M. E. Askrns, 
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A New Competition 


Our next competition is a very simple one and will be judged 


strictly by popular vote. We ask our readers to give us 


the names of the ten most popular characters in fiction of 


any age or clime in the order of their popularity. We are 


not prepared to say what is fiction and what is not. Decisions 
on this point can be left to the common sense of our readers 


with the utmost confidence. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Feb. 4th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 26 of this issue. 

8. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitte 1 for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. Tho Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed : Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


An Ideal Friend 


We feel our readers will be interested in an example of an 
entry for the ‘‘ Ideal Friend’? Competition of a more personal 
already 


nature than those published. 





R OF AN IDEAL FRIEND. 


first we met. She came to call on my 


THE CHARACT 
T was eight vears old when 
mother; and I sat 
other visitors, she did not talk of servants 
ordinary thing he talked of Agra, of the wond 
of the still more wonderful Taj Mahal: paint 
sentences its deeply dyed magnificence at sunrise, 1} 


ilent, eagerly drinking in all she said. Unlike 
and houses, of tiresome 
ful Pearl Mosque, 


i in a few vivid 





peerless 
splendour by day, its fairy-like enchantment by moonlicht. She 
talked of India 

what ! And when i me she did not speak co 


she talked of Italv, she talked of lL know not 
! 
iwlesceind- 


ky or bend her intellicer 














ins »Inine : he treated me an eq al. 

Perhaps it was tl i itive, peculiarly understanding qualit 
which attracted me : nely— perhaps it was her beauty, and 
charm of manner, perhaps it was something deeper thet cal l to 
me from her mnnert { 0 how ean Is y? At eight year old 
one is not particul ri ! Ceri inky there \ nothing 
remarkable i rv I I cto hea the rei k le thine wa 
that she in turn appes i to find something attrac e in me Ves 
how could she She was tremely highly cultured, ul great! 
gifted. na I we particularly childish and ignorant. Neverthel 
there was un ibtedly a bond, an aflinity between us, which beth, 
I] think, re« nize 

Whenever | ywded | 1] e sought me out. I 
shall ne reet my ck ht tt hen she ¢ iped fe 1 few 
minut tl crowd ol ! it her own vgardet party, 
and we like con 1 { 3 « mn untrequ nted p ie She 
did not rv much that aff ye understood ¢« h othet 
suf " iH to | the luxury of silence, and it wa OY 
ene h to be ne r her >it } ouch of her hand 

Such momen of 1 i mined my childhood, lit up yv girl 
hood too. here was one period, however, when I looked uy 
friend with awe, regardin er as a being altogether too rare and 
exalted to be treated an ordinary friend and confidante. In 
reality T wa fiering Irom a silly school-girl s ivness, ain acute form 
of hero worship ; indeed, so keenly did I teel the se i her great- 
me and my own inferior that whenever I w | I} | 
spontancity, and ecan cor ous and tongue-tied. This was 
really absurd, as she was the most human, the most ardent, the 
most sympathetic of Trier | und [I think she must often have felt 
a little hurt at my apparent aloofness and lack of response. 

She was wonderfully patient with me, giving all and receiving 
nothing. She introduced me to good Music, Literature, and Art 


She opened new worlds 
And how anxious 


—and encouraged me to talk about them. 
for me, and tried to raise me to her own level. 

she was that I should learr tinguish between the true and the 
false. that I sl.ould choose the things that are worth while, and not 
be dazzled by the lights t! 


her voice now, and see her intent gaze: ‘* The veil has been lifte« 





it glimmer and swiftly fade! I can hea 


r 
' 
i 
for vou. [rene d ‘t let the waves of life suck you t nder; and 


dowt be carried aw vy by every tide and current.” 
When friendships are real, they are the solidest thing we know.” 


Though my friend was always quick to perceive my deeply buried 


virtues. she vas certain! not blind to my more obvious faults, 
which she spoke of quite fri nkly, thus helping me to overcome them. 
Whilst she encourayed me to help my self, she was never too busy 


to help me to solve 1 problems, never too deeply absorbed in he1 
to enter whole-heartedly into mine—and how many 

he had! How wide were her interes r 
numerous her friends Ah! frozen indeed would those people be 
who could enter her presence and not be warmed. Surely [ am but 
one of many who has felt the glow of her friendship, whose | 
has lit. IRENE WeNTWoRTH. 


own concer 
ts, h 





claims upon her time 


amp she 


This Week’s Books 


* Srory ? 
the Needy 
same as that of Mr. 
James : Man « 


James” lift 


God bless you, I have none to tell, Sir,” 


pleaded 
Knifegrinder, and his predicament is much the 


Pelham Edgar in presenting to us Henry 


nd Author (Grant Richards. 12 


, ; 
mced 
ed, 





lacks distimetive salience, and 








wiscly, therefore, concentrates in the main on auicely critical 
and very full analysis of the novelist’s work —his early work, 
his literary criticism, and hi el To this the 
band of James’ admirers will tre there many 
such? Can this ave stomach t! which can writ 
of a cleanshaved man that "I poke, as to and « * 
of the matutinal steel ?° No wonder James renimined 
“utterly, insurmountabiy ble ! 

Can anything more | said of Mr. Albert Brecknock’s 


i2s. 6d.) than that it Is eminently titted to 


Byron (Paliner, 


adorn a drawing-room tal 





syron may have had blemishes 


in his character,” but parts of him were excellent, and part 


* will not bear the light of day.’ These last don’t come to 


light here —indeed, nothing of iniportance does come to light, 


Mr. Ward's Freemasonry and the Ancien! Gods (Simpkii 
Revised Edition) is an esoteric work which will be resorted 
to by 
enthusiasm. To esta 


oO} and corr ponding ly ROOCn 


masons of 





Masonry roots 


folklore of the 


his theory that 


deep into antiquity, the author ransack 


world and brings to light many instances of savage usa and 
ceremony, which he considers find an ccho in Freemasonry 
as we know it to-day. Of Mr. Ward's industry there « bye 
no donbt, but he makes large demands on our ercd wy 
when he avers that the true origin of Freemasonry is to be 
found in “ the ancient initiatory rites and corrovboree cere- 


ver, the book is 


monies of our pre-historic ancestors.” Tlow 


full of varied and fascinatin peculation 


Since Mr. Thomp on-Seton first bes: 
wild and domestic animals everybody has been doinw it, 
Mr. Allan Dunn in Gone Wild 


it quite successfully for those who like this kind of thing : 


the story is about Boru. an Irish wolfhound, who lives in 
Montans. He has glorict fights with wolves and = cliks, 
falls in love with a lady-wolf (white, like Bianea in the 
Thompson Seton Lobo dranna), CN ence tie JOS d 
responsibilities of fatherhood, and iantly saves his Jad 
from drowning. Once Mr. and M Boru raid a shec 


Mrs. B. is fatally shot. 


human heroine in ih 





villain, but in the nick of time 





the villain is tossed offia pree:pice 


Mr. 3.4 


21s.) has dipped the pen o 


Bridges in Florida to Fleet Sircet (tutchinson 


ink of wanderlust 


f. 


This is a rattling, breezy misccllany of knockabout life and 
orange-growing in’ Florida; of sport —especially fishing 
of convict escapes from Princeton ; of pixie-lore on Dartiiws 
and of Hlarmsworth-lore in Fleet Street. As the Scot said 


of the haggis, the book affords * grand confused eatin: 


jae adi * . F 
rhe second and final volume of Further Dialogues of the 


Buddha, translated by Lord Chalmers (Oxford University 
Press, 12s. 6d.) has more ** human interest ” than the forme 
had. But both books are of great and particular importance 
to students of Kastern religions. The Buddita said much about 
good health and right breathing ; it is curious that we in the 
West. who are interested in such matters, do not more s« riously 
attempt to understand the teaching of tl 


recomimended his Almsmen to sit at the foot of a 


Knlightened One 
when Ie 


tree, cross legged, with body erect and in mindfulness first 


draw in the breath and in mindfulne to exhale it and “to 
dwell thus unflageing, ardent, 


thoughts that idly 


Some Western psyecholovist may one day discover that bv 


purged of self so that ail the 


worldly come and go are abandoned. 
such metheds * the heart within grows stablished and planted 


fast.” 
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The Meadows of Eternity 


(Oxford Univer- 


Modern Astronomy. By Hector Macpherson. 


sity Press. 7s. 6d.) 

IN less than two hundred pages Dr. Macpherson has given us a 
concise history of proper astronomy—unfortunately not 
touching Greek speculation. Sugaring this with biographical 
sketches of the greater pioneers, he has led up to recent 
developments. The result is a book of great value, and 
though the later chapters dealing with the nature and the 
origin of the universe are likely to prove tough meat to the 
milk-teeth of the average reader, he should be encouraged to 
persevere. Without higher mathematics he could find no 
better way than this book offers to a general idea of the 
articulation of the heavens. His curiosity as to where modern 
astronomy is tending will also be satisfied—if one can be 
satisfied. by arriving at a junction where signposts to truth 
and adventure point in every direction. 

The first, because the most intimate, idea we get from the 
book is of the quality and comparative significance of the 
great astronomers since the day of Copernicus, the father of 
them all. The conviction grows on us that, amid all these 
master William Herschel stands out as the 
powerful and original. As he claimed in his old 
* looked further into space than ever human being did before 
him.” In experiment and theory he led the way into every 
department of astronomical knowledge. te made _ possible 
our present conception of the meaning of time and space. He 
discovered the motion of the sun, and thereby lifted astronomy 
out of its local concern with the planetary system, and put 
that small pattern into perspective with the vast stellar 
In order to do this he revolutionized the 
telescope, making in his amateur way 
master ot Bath —out of lenses and cardboard an instrument 
with which he discovered the planet Uranus. That was his 
beginning. His final and greatest achievement was the dis. 
covery of the existence of multitudes of faint filmy objects 
called nebulae, and his inductions therefrom of the shape, 
dimensions, and organism of the Galactic Universe. 

I had oceasion to write here some time ago of modern 
inquiry into the nature of these nebulae. They are indeed the 
main object of inquiry to-day, and the conflict of opinions 
Herschel believed that these wisps of 
cosmic mist were really clusters of stars vast distances away ; 
self-continent universes that had no concern with the Galactic 
Universe in which we and all the visible heaven of stars are 
included. For nearly a century that belief has been com- 
bated by the theory that these nebulae are a sort of moraine 
to the Milky Way, which with its eternal stream of moving 
stars might be likened to a glacier. On this theory the nebulae 
consist of cosmic star-dust, a kind of atomic existence almost 
too devoid of gravity to be called matter. Sometimes they 
move dark and cold in other masses accompany 
certain giant stars, and shine with a light reflected from them. 
Another theory was that these shining nebulae generated 
their own radiance. 


minds, most 


age, he 


design Beyond it. 
for he was a music- 


wages fast and furious, 


space ; 


All these speculations, however, are being unified as know. 
ledge of cosmolegy becomes augmented by experiment. It 
seems that the whole of space is perhaps saturated by this 
incredibly rarefied cosmic *‘* mist,” and that periodically it 
thickens up into a coherent magnetic knot. That process con- 
tinued gives birth to * stars ” 
to consist more of forces than matter. Such was the sun at one 
time—a body whose diameter equalled the present orbit of 
the whole Solar System. Such to-day is, for instance, the 
first-magnitude star Betelgeuse, with a diameter of 27; 
million miles. Antares, that sinister monster who is believed 
by the astrologers to play such havoc in human destinies, 
certainly justifies his reputation for undue influence, since his 
diameter is 400 million miles. 

So the mastery of space advances, and to-day we are 
beginning to see that this infinity of detached universes goes 
on still—but with a limit—a space limit, calculated by Einstein 
and others to be within a circumference of 1,000 million light- 
vears.* It is possible that after travelling for this period of 
time the rays of sunshine and starlight return to their sources, 


vague, vast suns that seem 


In consequence, the original image of a heavenly body is pre- 
sented to the same body which is now altered by its evolution 
through these aeons of time. The process might be compared 
to that of an idea which leaves our minds in childhood and in 
our old age is brought back vividly to us—but with what a 
difference! It is believed that as a result of this definition 
of infinity within a sphere or an ellipse many of the distant 
universes which we see to-day——the furthest one yet mea- 
sured is over 2 million light-years away—are returning images 
of our own Stellar System, physically visible phantoms of our 
past ! 

Let us look at our own system. All around us on this clear 
night is the multitude of the stars. Across the middle sky, 
cutting through the Zodiac, is the film of the Milky Way. That 
film is the vanishing perspective down the long column of 
the trooping suns. The stars covering the rest of the sky are 
our fellow-rankers with whom we march shoulder to shoulder, 
Yet the 
thickness of that one rank is some six hundred light-years, 


The whole heaven is but one rank deep, as it were. 


This great army consists of divisions, each one a siar-cluster 
performing its own manceuvres—but all acting in relation to 
the whole. Our Solar System belongs to the cluster that 
pivots round Sagittarius. 

I could go on about the age of siars, and the new theories of 
the origin of star-systems, how they are the result of centri- 
petal and not centrifugal force. But I must remind readers 
that a proposal to erect a Stellarium in London has recently 
been put before the London County Council. Nearly every 
other capital in Europe has one. Let us hope that the people 
who are pressing for this may be successful. In 
while, here is Dr. Maepherson’s book. 


the mean- 


Ricuarp CHurcu. 


* A light-year is the distance covered in one year by a ray of light 
travelling at the rate of 182,000 miles per second, 


A Political and Social Satirist 


The Bradenham Edition of Novels and Tales of Benjamin 
Disraeli. With Introductions by Philip Guedalla. (Peter 
Davies, 20 Henrietta Street. London, W.C. 10s. Gd. each vol.) 
Vol. 1., Vivian Grey. Vol. IL., Popanilla, and Other ‘Ta’es. 


Tus most attractive 
Beaconstield’s contributions to fiction. 


promises to be a edition of Lord 
rhe print and paper 
and general layout of the pages are excellent. and when the 
edition is completed its twelve volumes will make a noble 
array. Until now Disraeli has been chicily known as a 
political novelist with a purpose. He gave us what he called 
his Trilogy, Coningsby, Sybil and Tancred : novels in which 


he dealt with real ecarnestness—also with occasional 
declensions into the bombastic —with the two Englands. 


This purely political vein was kept up in his latest novels 
Loihair and Endymion. Both are full to the brim of Cabinet 





Ministers, territorial magnates, and Members of Parliament, 
The new edition is not. however, going to * feature * only the 
political note. It will bring out the satirical side of Disraeli’s 
the side of youth, but not of immaturity. 

Vivian Grey, which forms Vol. T. of the Bradenham edition, 


genius 


isan interesting and important piece of disguised autobiography, 
but the 
Popanilla, in 


second volume is of real importance because in 
The Infernal Marriage, in Lvien in Heaven 
and the muse 
If. contains several 


satiric comic 


Volume 


we see Disracli invoking the 
with a sure hand. Further, 
tales which, if I mistake not, have not hitherto been included 
in the collected works. Of this new matter only one, however, 
is noteworthy. Ut is a very short story called Walstein, or 
a Cure for Melancholy, first published nearly a hundred 
Yet it is not too much to say that it is an 


years 


ago. 
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anticipation of the new psychical therapy. It begins as 


follows : 

“ Dr. Schulembourg was the eminent physician in 
Dresden. He was not only a physician, he was a philcsopher. 
He studied the idiosyncrasies of his patients, and was aware of the 
fine and secret connection between medicine and morals.” 


de most 


One day he was called professionally to the house of Walstein, 
a wealthy noble of Saxony, just returned from his travels. 
The patient explains that physically he is in the best of 
health, but, nevertheless, he is “ the victim of a deep and 
inscrutable melancholy.” I cannot recount in detail the 
doctor's excursion into psycho-analysis, hut may note that 
‘ambition ” is Walstein’s 
Uliimately, he prescribed 
“action” as the cure, and in the course of doing so indulges 
from a modern 
that is why the 
in order to live 


he soon finds by his questions thai 
secret and unsatisfied ** complex.” 


in general reflections which might well fall 
psychologist. Man is formed for action and 
majority of men who are foreed into action 
are content. 

“ But when a man has a peculiar structure, when he is born 
with a predisposition, or is, in vulgar language, a man of genius, 
his content entirely depends upon the predisposition being developed 
and indulged. And this is philosophical education, that sublime 
art so ill comprehended.” 

The story proceeds in this style but ends lamely, as if 
the author's prophetic gift had suddenly given way, and 
with some claptrap about In_ spite, 
however, of this disappointment, the remains a 
monument to the penetration of Disraeli’s mind. 

Though the reprint of 
matter of novelty and curiosity, one cannot deny for a moment 


concludes Sidonia. 


story 
Wialsicin is for this generation a 
that Popanilia is far more important and interesting from 
the point of view of literature. As a piece of satiric comedy 
it must be regarded as work of great force, both as regard 
imagination and insight and vivid presentation. It scintillates 
with genius, and shows. moreover, how clear and penetrating 
was the brain of the man who could illuminate the polities, 
the economics and the social, moral and intellectual ** layout ” 





of the British nation in the year 1 The period was one 


of change and ferment in every department of life. Science, 
theology, trade, literature, were ail in a whirl. The Napoleonic 
War and the resettlement of the world lay only twelve years 
1827, the country was in the throes of 
on the edge of an acute state 
Sullion, the National Debt, Free 


Internationalism, 


behind. Further in 


a currency controversy and 
of commercial depression. 
Trade, Protection, 
the Colonial system. 


Militarism, Pacificism. 
the 
not to mention atheism and 


banded 


Poor Law. and the Social Problem, 


romanticism and utilitarianism 


were facts and phrases about with a distracting 


freedom. 


It was on a nation thus bewildered and obsessed that 
Disraeli looked through his caricaturing — spectacles. 


Popanilla is the usual visitor from strange lands who is shown 


He has our 
theological and economic principles 


all the wonders of the kingdom of Vraibleusla. 
legal, political, ethical, 
explained to him. Currency and the principles of Free Exchange 
afford to the youthful Disraeli specially good opportunities 
for ** making hay ~ of the cant phrases and economic paradoxes 
of the hour. Delightful is the account of the Gold Standard, 
the gold reserve, and the use of pink shells as cunency 
exchangeable on demand into gold. He is taken to a bank 
and thinks that the banker must rule the world through his 
hells 
When Popanilla expresses 


apparent power to turn common pink shells into gold, 
being the medium of exchange. 
his surprise and bewilderment that people should be able to 
grow rich by going to the shore and picking up shells, the 
principles of currency are explained to him. He is informed 
that no one but the Government can issue shells (é.¢.. print 
paper money) and if anyone tries to do so they are at once 


executed. Forgery of bank notes was then a capital offence. 


> 








** But suppose they— the Government——do not choose to issue ? 
“<That is always guarded rainst The mere quarterly 
payment of interest upon our national debt will secure an ample 
supply. — Debt ! I thought you were the richest nation in the 
world ?° *Tis true, nevertheless, if there were a golden pyramid 
with a base as big as the whole earth and an apex touch the 
heavens, it would not supply us with sufficient metal to satisfy 
our creditors ~ * But, my dear Sir, exclaimed the pe t plexed 
Popanilla, * if this really be true, how then can you he said to be the 
richest nation in the world ?’ It is very simple. The annuat 
interest upon our debt exceeds the whole wealth of the rest of the 
world, therefore, we must be the richest nation in the world.’ 
‘*Tis true, said Popanilla, * I see L have yet much to learn. But 


with regard to these pink shells, how can you possibly create for 
them a certain standard of value ? It is merely agreement ameng 
yourselves that fixes any value to them’ By no means! you 
are so rapid ! Each shell immediately onvertibl into cold, 
of which metal, let me again remind you, we possess more than any 
other nation ; but which, indeed, we only keep as a sort ef dress 
coin, chiefly to indulge the prejudices of foreigners 

Who can deny the brilliancy of this satiric disquisition? 


IKiven more amusing is the account of the virtues of Competition 
Politics 
of 


passion is 


and the necessity for maintaining the export trade. 
the 
to Popanilla that 


are “ guyed * with equal humour and so are morals 
Society. A 
a thing of the past, and that the spiritual females of the land are 


a4 Thi: I 
all ris, the 


question Popanilla a midnight rendezvous at her 


great lady explain 


soul.” however, does not prevent lady in 


viving 


house. But the shrewd hits of Disraeli’s satire must be read 
in full to be properly enjoyed. All T can do is to put up 
a signpost and advise readers go down the road. Especially 


will they be delighted with the chaff of our Colonial systein 
coming from the man who later was our first modern Imperialist. 

With Disraeli’s political novels and “ the two England’s* 
I! dea] 


fiction—we sli 


trilogy —the most vital portion of his 
when the series is completed. 


J. Sr. Low STrRacuery,. 


The Resurrection 


The Narratives of the Resurrection. Gardner-Smith, 


M.A. (Methuen. ¢s.) 


By P. 


Mr. GarpNer-Suiru has given us a frank and most capable 
the cardinal Christian belief in 
something, and owns it without 


revision of the evidences for 
the Resurrection. He owes 
» the 
but he feels to the full the immense weight of the emphasis 
of the Early Church on the fact of the Resurrection, however 
that fact 


investigation on a 


reserve, t influence of Professor Kirsopp Lake's work, 


and this realized. he starts his 
than Dr. Lake's. 
As he marshals the evidence, however, adopting the compara- 
tive method, the 
knows that he is in touch with an age which had no coneep- 


may be conceived, 


more conservative note 


frankness of his mind asserts itself; he 
tion of scientific proof, as we estimate it now, and he points 
discrepancies, incongruities, and 

the the first 
sums up, we are vividly reminded of the 


without hesitation 


absolute 


out 
contradictions in accounts given of 
When he 
judgments, often masterly, and piercing to the root of their 
problems, of the Stuart judges. They, too, had to deal with 
witnesses and an age alike strangers to any idea of what con- 


stituted valid evidence, but again and again they showed a 


Easter. 





real ability to go direct to the core of theit problems and ina 


general way to arrive at a just conclusion. 


It seems to us a perfectly right contention that, if Christ- 


ianity makes the claim to be an historicel religion, it must be 


content to submit its ordinary historical investiga- 


tion. 
edged comment that, if much that wa 
first 
psychology emphasizes 


prooi ] to 


This leads Mr. Gardner-Smith to the acute and double- 


rent evidence in the 


eentury loses its importance now, recent progress in 


the significances of many details mn 
But.” he says, ~ it 


strongly urged that the outlook of educated men and wo: 


Resurrection accounts. cannot be too 
ich 
fol- 


personal 


to-day is wholly different from the outlook of the curly 
They for the identified 


life: we the convi 


lowers of Christ. most part 


survival with bodils have arrived at tion 


that if spiritual life is real at all, its association with bodily 
for the 


the 


So, writer, 


Body of 


sealed Tomb. He 


existence must be temporary.” 
there 


Jesus to have 


merely 


would be nothing ruinous to faith were 


remained undisturbed in the 
is not at his case—no historian would be—with the stories of 
but we think he minimizes far too much St. Paul’s 


After all, the Apostle had sat at the feet of 


angels : 


powers as a critic, 
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Gamaliel, and was versed in Rabbinic lore; he showed 
acquaintance with Greek literature, certainly with Aratus of 
Soli, possibly with Pindar and Aristophanes ; he was a 
Roman citizen, holding his own in Roman law-courts ; he 
was what we should call “ a University man” and emphati- 
cally a man of affairs. His omissions, such as the appearances 
to the women, the mention of the Empty Tomb, and the 
appearance to Thomas are perplexing, but also extremely 
interesting. So is his inclusion of his own vision with the 
appearances. As to the Tomb, there is another omission 
which hardly any, if any, commentators note. St. Peter, in 
Actsii,draws attention to the Sepulchre of David, but, just as we 
think he is about, naturally, to compare it with that of Jesus, 
the argument breaks off ; nor, strange to say, do his opponents 
point to the hiatus. Could Pilate, anticipating a riot, have 
ordered the destruction of the Tomb? Against this are to be 
Set the Roman reluctance to violate sepulchres-—their sen- 
tences ended with death—and also the persistence of the 
legend of the Site. Yet the absence of appeal from either 
side to a proof lying close at hand is baffling. In this connexion 
it may be noted that Mr. Gardner-Smith diseredits the story 
the guard, and be * John,” who he thinks was 
not the son of Zebedee, had in mind a grave dug in the ground, 
and not a sepulehre hewn upright in the rock. Ife adds an 
interesting Appendix on Jewish rock-tombs. 


. 


of ‘lieves that 


We have made some notes on a book whose carefulness and 
reverence are everswhere in evidence, and must command 
the study of those who will be inclined to dispute some of its 
verdicts. To our thinking the accounts of the Resurrection 
invite analysis, in the light of present-day thought—analysis 
which might well prove constructive and confirmatory, and 
we Mr. Gardner-Smith’s contribution, with its 
atmosphere of free criticism, and an ultimate faith, as a very 
Valueble instalment. 


welcome 


Some Books of Reference 


Keiiy’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed and Official Classes 
for 1927 need hardly be recommended to our readers. We 
make no invidious comparison when we say that this is one 
of the most important and useful books of its class, and 
that this issue is up to Messrs. Kelly’s usual standard of excel- 
lence. * * * Messrs. Mowbray’s The Churchman’s Year 


Book (3s. 6d.) for 1927 contains as usual a complete list of 
names and addresses of members of the Houses of Clergy and 
an important article on Prayer Book 
A Handbook the Sonih 


Continent, printed on thin opaque paper and provided with an 


Vhere is also 


s* = » 


Laity. 


Revision. on American 


exccllent map, is a thoroughly handy reference work for 
and The publishers, the South 
American Publishers, Ltd., are to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing this volume for 2s. 6d. * * * The Officiai Year Book 
Sor the Church of England for 1927 (S.P.CU., 


ustial.a mas 


business men travellers. 


3s. 6d.) contains, as 
of information relating to the work of the Church 
of England which cannot be conveniently obtained elsewhere. 
’ 

Phe 
excell 


ditor makes a plea in the preface for a greater use of this 


nt and indeed it 





is so well arranged that it is 
a pleasure to consult it. * * * The China Year Book for 
1927, edited by Mr. IL. G. W. Woodhead and published in 
england by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall (42s.) is an important 


manual, 


volume of upwards of 1,360 pages, which comes to us with 


topical interest. * * * The second volume of the Australian 
Encyclopacdia, published by Messrs. Angus and Robertson, 


89 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, is an execilently-produced and 


informative work which completes this interestimg scries, 
The article on strikes in Australia is of especial interest, 
Pa * 


Every Man His Own Lawyer (Crosby 
15s.) is in its 57th « 


Lockwood, 
dition, and for all these vears bas proved 


its immense value. We need say nothing about the present 


issue beyond stating the fact that all kinds of new legis- 
Jation are included and that it is as good as ever. * * * 


Thirty-two thousand biographies of living people, at two 
are offered to us in the new Who's Who (Black), 
This of the 
as the publishers call it, is always informative 


guiness, 
which gets bigger 
Intellect,” 
and sometimes amusing. We feel we might have been spared 


pages in a necessarily bulky work of this 


every year. * Peerage 


the advertisement 









a, 





sort, but people in glass-houses should not throw stone, 
Besides, we can commend this new Who’s Who as heartily 
as we have praised the previous issues. * * * The abridged 
Whitaker's Almanack, at 1s. 6d., is a pocket Hercules ot 
mental power. The summaries and retrospects are excellently 4 
done, especially the section on Science and Invention of 1996, 

The bigger work, at 6s., is better than ever, and has beep 

rearranged and improved. * * * London and its Environs | 
(Macmillan, 14s.) is now in its third edition and is probably | 
the most complete and serious guide to London published, f 
* * * We have just received the 1927 Debreit (cloth bound, ' 
3,340 pages, 75s., from Dean and Son). Some of the events 

dealt with in the Preface are the change in the Royal title. 

the birth of a new Princess ; the Duke and Duchess of York; 

tour; grant of a Badge to Knights Bachelor; the ney / 
Charter for the Order of St. JohnofJerusalem ; and the Year 
Honours. Statistics in Debrett are now given for 50 yearn 
instead of 25 as formerly. * * * Burke's Peerage and 
Baronetage (£5 5s.) has also arrived. This is its 85th edition: 
the lusty son of a long line of distinguished forbears. * * ¢ 
Kelly's Post Office London Direciory 1827 (55s.) gives the names 
and addresses of the inhabitants of London, classified according 
to streets, an alphabetical list of private residents and of 


eee 


persons engaged in any profession or business, and a com. 
mercial and trade section. An excellent street plan and map 
of included, * * Co-operative 
Agency send us The People’s Year Book for 1927 (3s 
a full world-wide of 
generally, among other interesting articles, Professor 


London is * The Press 
-), giving 
the movement 


review Co-operative 


and also, 
Charles Gide writes on * The Currency Crisis in France,” 
and M. Vandervelde, the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
* The Financial Outlook in Belgium.’ * * #* 
Lamb spoke for the majority when he declared that reference 
books were Biblia abiblia—books that not books, 
Yet these forbidding volumes are the daily companions of 


on Charles 


are 


Amony t 


librarians 
lialkett and 
Laing’s Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous English 
Literature, 


books that have appeared without their authors’ real names, 


many experts and students. which 


los 
and other bookish folk use most frequently is 
the one almost infallible euide to the innumerable 
that this classie 
work, published some forty years since, is now reappearing 
in a new and much enlarged edition. The late 
Kennedy, of New College, Edinburgh, devoted the leisure of 
a long life to the task, and Mr. W. A. Smith and Mr. A. F, 
Johnson, the British The 
Carnegie Trust has the cost of pro- 
Messrs. issued the first 
substantial original 


Tt will be good news to many studious people 


yr. James 


of Museum, are completing it. 
Pp Is 
Oliver and Boyd hy 
Whereas — the 


filled four volumes, there will now be six with an index and 


made a grant tow 


duction, and ive 


two volumes, edition 
a supplement, so that the new Halkett and Laing will be 
The to 


Many of the entries provoke 


far more comprehensive than before. volumes are 


cost thirty-six shillings apiece. 


speculation. © Baldwin, being Dialogues on Views and 
Aspirations,” published in 1886, has a prophetic note — 
though some politicians might prefer an earlier work: 
“ Baldwin: or, a Miser’s Heir: a Serio-Comic Tale. By an 
Old) Bachelors’ which is assigned to the author of the 


Ingoldshy Legends. 


The Swedish Nightingale 


The Life of Jenny Lind. Mrs. Raymond Maude, O.B.E 

e g , . 
(Cassell. 10s. Gd.) 

Mrs. Raywonpn Mavupr had to surmount two difliculties in 


writing the intimate Life of her mother. Jenny Lind. The first 


vas in deseribine so near a relation to steer between 
formality and triviality, the second to rence interesting 
the life of an executive artist who from her circumstances 


The 


mining 


can leave nothing behind her but a ereat tracditi 


er ; , 
Opstacies DV cs 


author has cleverly overcome thes 





them. She has given us a dignified and Gise t presentmer 

of Jenny Lind’s private life, and has short d the list of the 
Diva's successes as far as is po sible. "The book is also redolent 
of the charm of mid-Victorianism an ave which, whaiever its 


grand-children of it, was instinct with vraceful 


sentimentality. 


may Sey 
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Jenny Lind sang in the Somnambula—in which real tears 
(as was once told by a contemporary) rolled down her checks— 
in Norma, in Lucia and in countless other rdles which made a 
great appeal to the superficial emotions. What trills, what 
shakes, and as the charming letter from Manuel Garcia in his 
old age tells us what “ justesse incbranlable” of tone did 
she not then display ! 

She owed the fineness of her art, however, largely to this 
great master of song, whose part in her training is hardly 
sufficiently emphasized by Mrs. Maude. It is surprising to 
those who, like the present writer, had the honour of Madame 
Lind Goldschmidt’s personal acquaintance, to hear that she 
was only 5 feet 5 inches in height. Such was the dignity of 
her carriage and appearance that she undoubtedly seemed 
The book is to be specially commended for its 
that it is possible to be at the same time 


much taller. 
unconscious moral 
a great artist and a good citizen. 


Current Literature 


THE SAINT-SIMONIAN RELIGION IN GERMANY: 
A STUDY OF THE YOUNG GERMAN MOVEMENT. By 
E. M. Butler. (Cambridge University Press. 21s. net.) 
Probably few English readers know that Saint-Simon, the 
French Socialist, founded a vague new religion based upon 
“ the rehabilitation of the flesh ” and an apotheosis of women, 
that the sect led by Enfantin had a brief vogue in Paris in the 
vears round about 1830, and that it exercised a considerable 
influence on Heine and on some of his German disciples, 
Laube, Gutzkow, Mundt and Charlotte Stieglitz. Mowever, 
Miss Butler's claborate study of this transient craze is so 
admirably written that it lends interest to what, in other hands, 
would be tiresome in the extreme. The ironical humour of 
her analysis of these fantastic and unpleasant young people 
is a rare quality in literary criticism. She illustrates the 
complexity of the relations between the sexes in Laube’s 
“Poets” by a couple of geometrical diagrams ; it is a neat 
way of emphasizing the novelist’s absurdity. Poor Charlotte 
killed herself, but the men survived to become commonplace. 
It is odd to reflect that the French pioneer, Enfantin, cured 
of his Saint-Simonian heresies, devoted his life to advocating 
the construction of the Suez Canal,-and that even in this 
connexion, where he deserved credit, he is forgotten. 

OUR EARLY ANCESTORS. By M. C. Burkitt. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Burkitt, who ranks 
among the ablest of our younger prehistorians, has now 
produced a concise and useful introduction to the study of 
the Mesolithic, Neolithic and Copper Ages. By ** Mesolithic ”’ 
is meant the transition period between the Old Stone Age 
and the New Stone Age—a period best known from the 
shellmounds on the Baltic coast and from caves in Yorkshire, 
France and Spain. The Copper Age preceded that great epoch 
in man’s development which was heralded by the invention 
of bronze. Mr. Burkitt refers to recent finds, including those 
of the American expedition in the Gobi desert. As the 
study of early man has been much hampered by the use of 
an excessive variety of names for different types of cultures, 
this lucid and workmanlike textbook is weleome. It is suitably 
illustrated and each chapter has a list of authorities. 

SUFFOLK SEA-BORDERS. By H. Alker Tripp (“ Leigh 
Hoe’). Illustrated by the Author. (John Lane. 8s. 6d. 
net.)—-A yachtsman who can write and sketch is certain to 
produce an attractive book, no matter what part of the world 
he is deseribing. When, as in this case, he is concerned with 
home waters, from the Thames estuary to the Orwell and 
the Yare, he is assured of a large and friendly circle of readers, 
all the more readily because he cruised with a single companion 
in a converted smack of uncertain age which had no pretensions 
to gentility. Mr. Tripp's little volume is, indeed, delightful——- 
one of those rare books that will be read again and again 
for its vivid and accurate notes of a leisurely cruise, for its 
glimpses of old East Anglian towns and villages, and for its 
genial humour. 

FANNY BURNEY AND THE BURNEYS. Idited 
by R. Brimley Johnson. (Stanley Paul. 16s.).—** Dear Little 
Burney,” as Dr. Johnson affectionately called the young 
darling of the literary 1770°s, had an unfailing memory in 
which to enshrine her charms. The famous diary was not 
published until her extreme old age, and it brought her a 
second meed of fame. Mr. Brimley Johnson has now made 
an attempt to make that fame still further repeat itself. 
He has ferreted out shreds and patches of the diary which 
were not originally printed, and is able to give us here some 
additional 30,000 words. They read to-day like an old 
sampler—so quaint and arch, and not a little priggish. For 
the unpleasant truth is that the ingenuous and _ inspired 
authoress of Evelina developed a trait of snobbishness as 
she grew older. 





Finance—Public & Private 
Outlook for 1927 


New Year fails 


7 
Moreove r, @s 


few when the 
of optimism. 


Tuk occasions must be 
to open upon a_ note 
regards financial matters there are reasons, quile apart 
from sentiment, which incline operators in securities to 
take a hopeful view of conditions in the New Year. It is 
true that during the first three months of the year the 
tax gatherer is particularly busy and investment resources 
are somewhat alfected. On the other hand, there are 
very large sums set free on January Ist in the shape of 
dividend payments, so that the first week o1 
New Year usually witnesses easy conditions in the Money 
Market. It is also the season when there is turn 
of the Foreign Exchanges in our favour, and a turn in 
the tide of gold movements towards this country. 

A twelvemonth ago not only was 
with regard to an improvement in trade 


* 41 
two ol the 


often a 


there a hope fulness 


but there were 


tangible indications of an improvement having com- 
menced. At the same time, the threatened trouble in the 
coal industry was also recognized and events were to 


ho trade revival, 
esult of the coal 
howeve r, 


prove that not only was there to be 
but that the depression would, as a 
stoppage, be eveh more pronounced. 
springs eternal, and once a; induleed 
of an industrial revival beine amone the features of the 
Ne W Y< ar. Moreover, th » eXpce tations have alre ady 
been backed in some quarters by a little buying of Home 
Railways and certain industrial securities, though it may 
be noted that there has also been a considerable absorption 
of eilt-edged securities. 


Tiope, 


mn ant ipations ar 


y 
i 


MONETARY PROSPECTS. 

The facet to which I referred in these columns last week, 
namely, the greater strength of the Bank of Eneland’s 
position, coupled, moreover, with the idea that monetary 
conditions in the United States are likely to be easier in 
the New Year, encourages hopes that 1927 has 
advaneed far there may be a reduction in the Bank Rate, 
and that possibility is not without its present effect upon 
gilt-edged securities. Nor is this hope inconsistent with 
the idea of a moderate trade revival, because it is reckoned 
that such a revival must be slow and, therefore, unlikely 
for some time to come to assume dimensions calculated 
seriously to affect money rates. On the other hand, 
however, it is also recognized that demands for capital 
during the New Year are likely to be world wide and 
extensive, and inasmuch as both New York and London 
may be called upon to finance requirements at other 
centres, it seems unlikely that mon: V rates will be allowed 
to fall very low. This same view is also supported by the 


before 


for cold-weather starting 
you need BOTH 


NEITHER good petrol alone nor good lubricant 


alone can make your motor start quickly in cold 
weather. It’s the combined effect that counts 
both petrol that vaporizes readily in the cold mani- 


that does 
the combination 


fold and cylinders, and oil not gum up 
over night. This is exactly that 
Shell offers you—well balanced petrol containurg an 
ample proportion of quick-starting elements, and 
motor oil that remains fluid you a 
engine) at temperatures at which other oils congeal. 
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idea that the great central banks of the world, and 
especially, perhaps, those in the United States and this 
country, will co-operate in endeavouring to prevent either 
extre me stringency or extreme ease, the former being 
bad, of course, for industry and the latter tending to 
overstimulate speculative activities. Not only so, but 
it is recognized that in this country bankers’ loans already 
stand at a very high level, and the fact that any trade 
revival would cause a further expansion is a point to be 
borne in mind. Speaking broadly, therefore, the City is 
disposed at the moment to anticipate fairly steady money 
rates throughout the year with, perhaps, a slightly lower 
level on balance than in the year which has passed, when 
it will be remembered that the Bank Rate has stood at 
5 per cent. throughout the year. 
Witt Tere Be a Trapve Boom ? 

Concerning the industrial outlook, the position is one 
of moderate hopefulness. The coal output has been 
resumed and if only in view of the impoverished condition 
of many of the Trade Union funds an immediate resump- 
tion of a strike movement in any of the great industries 
is thought to be unlikely. On the other hand, the after- 
effects of the prolonged coal stoppage have still to be 
revealed, not only in the Reports shortly to be published 
by many big industrial companies, but also in the inter- 
national trade balance, for even if there is n> further 
drain of gold, it is unlikely that we shall receive so much 
gold from abroad as would have been the case but for 
the industrial depression of 1926. There is also much 
uncertainty how far the relations between Capital 
and Labour have been improved and, therefore, how far 
we are equipped for dealing with foreign competition. 
So long as coal keeps at a high level of price and railway 
freights remain high, there are two elements in the 
cost of production which seem likely to handicap us 
in international competition, and at present there are 
few signs of a clear recognition of the necessity for mass 
cheapened production if we are to have the maximum 
amount of turnover in trade and the minimum amount 
of unemployment. Finally, it must not be forgotten 
that the innumerable strikes of the last five and twenty 
years, including, as they have done, so many instances 
of broken contracts, have shaken confidence to a degree 
which has a material effect upon the prospects of a 
trade revival. When Capital is hit alike by taxation 
and by organized Labour, not only Capital but all the 
initiative which lies behind it becomes gravely impaired, 
and it is just because these conditions are writ large 
at the present time that the City believes that any trade 
revival must almost inevitably be slow. 

Tur Nationa FINaNces. 

Morcover, and before closing this article with a word 
concerning Stock Exchange prospects, reference must 
be made to a particular direction in which the full effects 
of the recent coal stoppage have still to be adequately 
recognized, Unfortunately, the British public, and even 
the patient taxpayer, fail to follow with sufficient atten- 
tion the general trend of the National Finances until, 
perhaps, within a short period of Budget day, when 
there are cager and fearful anticipations of taxation 
prosp-sts. Budget day, however, like most 
rec<oning, is but the outcome of a series of previous events 
and developments, and already the developments in 
connexion with the coal stoppage have cost the Exchequer 
very dearly. Up to the middle of December, the 
National Revenue showed a decline of £23,000,000, 
whereas the Chancellor had hoped for an increase of over 
£12.000,000 for the year, and the Return made up to 
December 18th showed a deficit up to that 
£145,000,0090, as compared with £118,000,000 for the same 
date last year. Even, therefore, assuming some recovery 
to take place within the next three months, it is difficult 


to see how the year can end without a substantial 


deficit. The City, which is not accustomed to waste 
much time in lamenting over past events, would not, 
however, be so concerned over this point if there were 


signs of determination on the part of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to cut down expenditure severely. Unfor- 
tunately, such signs are completely lacking, and with no 
desire to be pessimistic, it is ditlicult to see how we can 
make much progress in competition with other countries 


days of 


date of 


such as the United States and Germany if we are to be 
handicapped, first, by penalizing taxation as the result 
of extravagance in the National Expenditure and, 
secondly, by a policy of cramping industrial output and 
maintaining high retail prices when all the conditions. 
both locally and internationally, clamour for the very 
opposite policy. : 
Srock EXxcHaNnce OUTLOOK. 

Most of these views find their practical expression jn 
the City’s idea of the prospect of the Stock Markets for 
1927. If there were confidence in a coming trade boom, 
there would be some extensive selling of gilt-edged securj- 
ties with activity concentrated in the Industrial section, 
As it is, the idea prevails that trade may just suflic iently 
revive to make it worth while to acquire securities in 
certain industries, while along the same line of reasoning 
there is a disposition to acquire Oil and Rubber shares 
to a moderate extent, and also to search for suitable 
speculative ventures, partly because of the speculative 
spirit which always prevails and partly because the heavy 
taxation and high cost of living impels vast numbers to 
seek to add to their incomes by speculative operations, 
At the same time, there is no disposition to throw over 
gilt-edged securities, the idea being that these have 
attained a measure of stability by their being well spread 
in the hands of.the genuine investor, and also by reason 
of the idea that the very gradual character of a trad 
revival will give ample opportunity for a gradual selling 
movement at a later period. The possibilities of larg 
further capital flotations in the New Year are not, however, 
lost sight of and, because of that and other influences, 
there is no disposition to anticipate any important rise. 

In fact, I might sum up general views with regard to 
the Stock Exchange outlook for 1927 by sayiig that the 
disposition is to anticipate steadiness rather than a further 
rise in the gilt-edged group, and that it is further con- 
sidered that the variable dividend list may show a further 
substantial appreciation for the year, possibly most 
marked in those directions such as Rei ways and Iron, 
Coal and Steel shares, where depression has been greatest. 
Not that there is a disposition to anticipate wonderful 
things from those particular industries, but simply a 
recovery from the abnormally low level to which they 
have fallen. In Oil and Rubber shares, and even 
in Mining shares, too, the disposition is to look for 
appreciation in the coming year. 


Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


New GoverNMENT LOAN. 
In view of the fact that over £250,000,000 in Government 
Bonds will mature during the coming year the Authorities 
have probably been well advised in taking time by the forelock 
and announcing forthwith a new Loan for conversion purposes. 
At the moment of writing the terms of the issue have not been 
stated, but it is known that the Loan will be in the form of 
4 per cent. Consolidated Stock, and that it will not be redeem- 
able before February Ist, 1957, and only then at the option 
of the Government. There is also to be a Post Office issue, so 
that the Government evidently has the small investor in mind, 
As regards maturing debt, the Government has to provide 
for about £27,600,000 in Treasury Bonds maturing in February 
next, and for National War Bonds amounting to about £238 
millions maturing on October Ist. In view of this large 
amount it is not surprising that in addition to the conversion 
offer, the Government should also be inviting cash subscrip- 
tions. While, however, promptitude in the matter of dealing 
with maturing debt is to be commended, the City is by no 
means enamoured of the continued process of Government 
loans being issued at a considerable discount, thereby greatly 
increasing the nominal amount of Debt outstanding. , 
%* * * * 
OrvueER IMPENDING ISSUEs. 

Quite apart from the Government Conversion Loan, I 
anticipate considerable activity in the matter of capital 
creations during the early weeks of the new year. As noted 
elsewhere, the Money Market usually experiences a certain 
amount of ease during the first ten days of January, and 
doubtless there will be a disposition to take advantage of these 
conditions. One Loan alone mentioned in the Market is 
likely to run into several millions, and smaller individual 
issues by Corporations and by certain industries may be 
expected. The Bulgarian Loan, offered just before Christmas, 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 





The Bank has a history covering a 
period of than two. centuries 
Kvidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and_ probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 


more 











1,850 


Branches in England and Wales. 


AFFILIATED BANKS. 
Barclays Bank (Dominien, Colenial and 
Overseas), 
Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
The British Linen Bank, 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 


Barelays Bank, S.A.I. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - - £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 

1925) - - - . £2,571,249 
Deposits (Oct., 1925) - - £40,457,710 
Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 

and Buchanan Street. 

Over 200 Branches Throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 








Correspondence Invited. 











YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid ; 
Reserve Fund 
Head Office, 


Yen 100,000,000 
pa non aoa oat s Yen 83,500,000 
YOKOHAMA. 3ranches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, Dairen 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, 
Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsinanfu, ‘Tsingtau, Vladivostock 
(temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for coilection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business, 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. K. YANO, London Manager. 

London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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was heavily oversubscribed, the very large applicants, indeed, 
only getting about 8 per cent. It is pretty clear, however, 
that the very small subscribers who were generously treated 
must have been * out for premiums,” for heavy selling of 
the Scrip has prevented it from rising to any material premium 


over the issue price. A. W. K. 
This Week in London 
FILMS 
Fausr.._At the Albert Hall, with music arranged by fir Landon 


Ronald, Emil Jannings as Mephisto, Yvette Guilbert as Martha, 
Gosta Ekman as Faust, Camilla Horn as Marguerite ; directed by 
Murnau, who made The Last Laugh. Particularly recoramended, 
especially to those who don’t “ believe”? in the cinema. Twice 
daily from January 2nd to January 9th inclusive. 

Nett Gwyn. A distinctly brighter British film, with Dorothy 
Gish as “ Nell,” which has delighted audiences all over America. 
For HrEAVEN’s Sake. —Harold Lloyd as a young millionaire who 
goes slumming. 

Brown or HArvarp. 
men of Harvard are like. 

THe Oyster PRINCESS. 
he went to America—crude but interesting. 

Tur O_p Soak. That splendid actor Jean Hersholt in not 
such a good picture. 

DANn« 
title ? 


ING Moruers... Who would want to sec a film with this 


Don't, anyhow. 


| 
| 
| 
The Week’s Special Broadcasts 
| 
| 
| 


Great Poems I1.: *‘ The Ancient Mariner” 


Sunday, January 2nd. 
The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of 


read by J. C. Squire (5.30 p.m.). 
Uvanda, on “ Fifty Years of Uganda” (5.48 p.m.). Service from 
St. Cuthbert’s Church, Edinburgh, with address by the Rev. E. F. 
Macleod, B.A. (6.30 p.mm.). 

Daily.—The Foundations of Musie: Bach’s 48 Preludes and 


excerpts from his Keyboard Music, 
h (8.45 p.m.). 


Fugues (7.15 p.m.). Mozart : 
played by Hilda Dederi: 

Monday, January 3rd.-- Sir Frank Dicksex 
Belgian and Flemish Art (9.15 p.m.). 

Tuesday, January 4th..-The fourth of the B.B.C. International 
Series of Chamber Concerts : France : Leon Bleuzet, oboe ; Yvonne 
Freizonem Bleuzet, pianoforte ; Dora Stevens, soprano ; Harold 
( <ton at the piano (9.30 p.m. from Daventry only). 


on the Exhibition of 


Wednesday, January 5th.—Sir Frederick Cowen conducting some 


of his lighter musie (8 p.m.). 
Evensong, relayed from Westminster 


January 6th 
Reminise 


Thursday, 
Capt. Ralph de Pomerat: 


Abbey (3 p.m.). 


mees of | 


The film idea of what the young gentle- | 


An old film made by Lubtisch before | 


| 
| 


A rican Big Game (7 p.m.) A discussion between Mr. and Mrs, | 


Clough Williams-Ellhis on Architecture (7.25 p.m.). 
by the Acolian Players (9.30 p-m™m.). 

friday, January 7th.—A talk on Corsica by Mr. 
(7.25 p.m.). James Bernard in ** Tho Vow,” by Sir Gilbert Parker, 
from * An Adventurer of the North” (7.45 p.m.). “ Maud”: a 
Song Cycle with words by Alfred Lord Tennyson, music by Arthur 
Somervell, sung by Frederick Ranalow, The Song Cycle wiil be 
introduced by Professor George Gordon (8 p.m.). 


= ——————— ol 


Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 


Chamber Music, | 


Owen Rutter 





sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for | 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and | 


children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 | 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 | 


No Shareholders 


—_ EE 





No Commission 
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Hk re is a good 
fashioned tobacco —- per- 
haps the only one you 
can buy to-day. It is 
air-cured, sun-dried, pure 
Virginia leaf, i 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


THE INVERESK PAPER 


CHANGES 





~ 





COMPANY. 





IN THE CAPITALIZATION. 





DIVIDENDS FOR HADOW ED. 


INCREASED 

GERMAN INTERESTS. 
HARRISON’S SPEECH. 
Annual General Meeting of the memb« 
Zor 


urth 


The F 
Paper Cor 
North Briti h 

Mr. William Harriso 


pany, Lin ld on December 
Station Hotel. Edinburgh. 


chairman of the company), 





presided 

Aft the S« v liad read the notiee convening the meeting 
anid the li ecto! 0 nda ; had hee r he ld ¢ read, 

The Chairman said Since I t:sd the pleasure of meeting you 
at the annual meeting a vear age here have been imp rtant changes 
in the pitalization of t ct iy, to which T should like in tho 
first place to refer fwelve months ago our issued capit 1 was 
£350,000, consisting of 200,000 Kight per Cent. Cumulative Prefer- 
ence shares and 159,000 Ordinary shares of £1 ch. Since then we 
have had two is s, whercl the capital has been increased to 
£1,200,000, divided into 600,000 Preference shares and 600,000 
Ordinary shares of £1 eac! Owing to the terms on which these 


made, we have been able to place the large sum of 


fund after paying all expenses, 


issues 





£487,928 to the credit of our reserve 
and this, added to the reserve fund already existing of £50,000, 
gives a tot il eredit at re at the present time of £537, x 
think you wiil : ree with me that this is a highly satisfactory tat 
of affairs. 

As vou are all aware, the two new issues were n ade for the purpose 
of enabling us to purchase the various businesses referred to in the 
directors’ \ t s only two months since I addr« sed you at 


report. AS i 


with reference to these acquisitions and the general 


great leneth 


position of the company «and its associated concerns, I am sure you 
will not expect me to go over the whole ground again to-day. But, 


make a detailed reference to 


with your permission, I will presently 
our investments, and more particularly to our investment in 
Germany which we hold through the International Pulp and 


ition to do this 





iL Company, Limit [ am in a better po 

















to-day, as I have only within the last 24 hours returned from a 
journes covering some 3,500 mil undertaken during the past 
seven cays in cor with a my colleagues, for the express 
purpose of maki se I ection of all the works controlled by 
us t] ich the Int In Co iny, Limited 

J PROFITS. 

TI ear oul counts ‘ profit of £116,405, compared 
with £70,694 for the precedi t ve n ths. As a matter of 
fact, the comy nis qui luel for, where in 1925 our 
incon vas der rr entirely from the results of our own 
op at « 1 r? in the p | under rev 
we } t be rn} 1) ! ril the er the company's 
ean ee lt « 1996 show that revenue has becun to 
fle >< tment Perhaps it we 1 bo 
mor i {os h has on begun to t sle in, as 
the ‘ ( or ti period « led Novembet 
19 ‘ ly on of what we may lecitimately 
hop I | r ! | firture You will | it 
m t when I tell vou that1 | wecounts for 1926 we only tele 
ereai t! mall ) £O OOU in T 3} wt of our holdines 
in 

ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK. 

At tl traord I ( ral meeting of the ec mpany held only 
two mo wo, I stated that my colleagues and myself, after 
careful calcul ion, ¢ t i Il the erTross canun ot your company 
and it wiated t n a normal year at approxin 
£1,000,000 nd I see no 1 on to-day to alter that caleul 
After u all necessary deductions in our own and our associated 
companies on what appears to us a conservative basis, we look for a 
net credit balance of about £400,000 per annuta In your « rane 
available for creating reserves and paying dividends. The general 
reserve fund already existing, with this year’s appropriation, will 
stand at £550,000, or nearly the total of our issued ordinary share 
capital I feel sure that we may anti ipate that future dividends 
on our present increased ordinary share capital should be of a ry 
satisfactory nature, and in excess of this year’s dividend of 25 
per cent. F ‘ 

Before from the accounts, I ought perhaps to make 


passing i 
ence to items in the balance-sheet which call for comment 
. on the ide and the 
At the end of Ne 


bills payable at 


refe 
namely, the company’s tr 
stock on the 
at 





" ule habilities one 
accounts owing and other. 
1926, the accounts due ste £34,965, pny 
and outstanding charges at £11.990 ay, £65,000 in round 
whilst our hook debts at £60,644 and stock at £71,184 give 
of about £132,000. The corresponding fi for tl 
year £60,000 and £122,500 respectively October, 1925, 
eash at bankers and in hand and trade bills totalled £7 This 
year they total £169, T 


0) These 
Batisfac tory. 


od 





ures 





were In 


we ( 





cOMparisons 


VALUE OF THE GERMAN INTERESTS. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure you have all read in the Press 
reports of the sale which your r 
of our German interests, and I have no doubt that the run 


directors were rumoured to be makir 
oured 


price of £7 10s. for cach £1 Ordinary share came quite a 


aco 
surprise to you as it did tous. Many of you may have not d that 
when these rumours first denial of 


uppeared we promptly issued a 
their accuracy in the Press, and I think it desirable to warn you 


COMPANY MEETING. 








again to-day against civing credence to unofficial statement The 
facts of the position are briefly as follow: Almost immediately 
after we had acquired the German properties big financial interests 
in Germany—and, I may add, in other count woke up to the 


the 


months earlier they had 


and especially large 


ow a few 


immense value of the 


mills at 


se properties, 


which somel 





Koénigst rg. 


overlooked. Very soon we began to receive approaches, first of all 
indirect, and then direct, from would-be buyers, all of whom desired 


profit. We took up the n tural 


to relieve us of our bargain at a large 
that, whilst we t 
, 


COnSiCe!l 


position were not at all desirous of selling, we would, 
| as business men, offer made to us, but at the 
lefinitely clear that in no cir- 


any sel 


| same time we made it absolutely ar 











cumstances and under no conditions would we sell our Ordir v 
shares in the International Pulp Compan Lit s the 
| prospective purchasers were prepared to mak er 
| through us to purchase the Participat Pretei that 
| company as well. 

PuRCHASE PROPOSALS. 

T do not wich to claborate thi int, which, as business mei you 
| will readily appreciate, but I ovght to inform you that again this 
| week we have had proposals fe ‘ | ‘ hares 
| in the International Company, which we ontrol, at a pri which 
| would leave us a 

| S 

| offers, and | rep 


Ordinary 
not 






lie 
conduit 





Preference sharei olders 





in 
advised to hold their 
| second condition is, tl! 
be al 
the Iki 


‘ 
least te 


con alenll 
} companies shat 
| 


they need from 





























for a period of at n yeal 
PRefore passing from this bject IT she | to emphasize my 
| personal opinion that if for any reason the sale we are considering 
should not take place mm vith cor p! 3 
equanimity, knowing, as to what unques- 
tionably are the lar, ite pulp 1 in 
the world i at one | ports in Euro; 
THe Me ( 
| There are fev I ry for me to 
touch to-day, as he business of the 
| comp ny and its asse traordinary ( 
} meetin held some twe i, howeve hil 
| refe to our two nw recent a ! he Tl t l 
| Newspapers and Clive and P on, | V have « 
been in control of ou up trated or 
months, but as chairman of the I i} pape Li is a 
am pleased to say that [ ar | I fut ° 
1} ct nd ear ) Fi weit ‘ r isttT ° 
With regard to Cliy 1 Pa n, and t ‘ 
} of the whole of the Ordinary shares of this « bli l 
| well-known paper-making co! ; y aro | ' lj 
| ling ‘new machin 1 nt wv will 1 { 
;#O iby ruv eap ity of thi mpany. \' t rete 
| this acquisit will be of great ) I 
move: “ That the directors’ repot as 
| adopt 1. 
Mr. T. D. M. Burnside secor i on & 
to tl n ting, wa Cal ] ul 
Div ) 
| The Chairman then proposed Phat a 1 at t} ; 
| of 173 per cent., less Ir ee ( he Ore I 
| here} proved, payal on J ith, | i tl } 
whi 1 ppear on regi De I i, 192 4 
with the interim divi di of 7 nt. | lay la ; 
| « nt r the year 
} h A. W. G. Berrill I wie ] 
| unan ou ly 
The retiring dires 3 (Mr. E. 8S. Lend: 1 Mr. B ) 
were thereuj re-e] l t and M \.and J. 1 
son were re-elected ¢ { [ I I 
| Mr. Galloway pro} dal vote of I ! N 
} and his coll u By the ho had } l the l 
! was, Mr. Gall uicl—es} to the re 
| the compar y--a veritable Santa Claus. 
| In acknowledging the v f thanks, t lan § 
lat tl previous four mee the cor t whicl l 
| presided he had always i ud ter jy 
| year. The dividend had |} I per cer 12 ‘ 
15 per cent tn it % | nt., ar t } j 
even ! the mantle of proj ig ea N t 
i the were clear of stril or | uts, | 1 be ex 
| surpi d indeed if, even on tl they 
| give a city lend even be r tl id 1 just s 
He asl 11} hat to] i t 
| of th | we 1 t t 
} £1,105,0 lue of tl 
} figure I] hem to bea | I i k ) 
balar ! t, whi \ 1 litt ' 
sight Ix ing v he d . 
certainly the largest . 
id ground, so far a 
| stayed in vean t id 
would have a large sum ' yy - . 
it so far as this intry W erneds, 
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THE LUXURY 

SMOKE WITH 

ADISTINCTIVE 
FLAVOUR 


loz Packet I/3+ 
foz Packet 27 
4lb Tin 5/2 


Pe eeeeeeeeeeetiieiia 


SREERSCERESLESRSECREEE SERRE? ERGMERESEEREAESEERCREEESERERCER RRR E gags 
It may wel! be doubted if ever there was a time when literature of the right 
stamp was needed more tian it is to-day. There are books that sap moral 
strength, that plant the seed of a noxious growth, that conceal the 
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ugliness of sin and stupefy the tender conscience of the reader. The 
surest way to defeat the bad is to multiply the good, and the oooks listed 
below contain onl; clean, honest, straightforward information. 


WISE yee (BIRTH CONTROL) 


By Dr G. Courtenay Brace. 

A unique Book of Counsel one eco ose bee 6/9 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 

By Lr. G. Courtenay Bear, 6/9 

An invaluable guide to married happiness ee eee 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
Dit G. Courtenay Brace, chip 1 
othing like these studies of human relationship has / 
ever before appeared in print ose eee eve 6/9 
THE CRITICAL Age OF WOMAN 
By Water M. GaLiicuan. 6/9 
Every woman must possess this Helpful Book eee / 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 


By Drs. Trace and Watiacr. 13/- 


The revised and modernized edition (illustrated). 





MANHOOD By Cuartes Tompson. 3/- 
The Facts of Life presented to Men... oe eee 
MATRIMONY By Mona Barro, 3/- 
The Truth about Marriage ... oe eee ose eee 
WOMANHOOD By Mona Barron. 3/- 
‘The Facts of Life for Women ... ese eee eee 
=e By Mona Barrp 3/- 
The Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained eee 
BOYHOOD. By Cuartrs Tuomrson. 3/- 
lhe kacts ot Life for Loys, clearly and simply told ... 
THE ART OF COURTSHIP — MARRIAGE; or, How 3/- 
to Love. By Warter M. GaLiicuan. 
YOUTH AND eee By Warter M. Gariicnan. 3 / = 
Or Sex Knowledge for Young People ese eee a 
aaee LURE OF LOVE > 
By Dr. Rowerrson Watrace, M.B., C.M. 3/ 4 
A manual! for future Brides and Benedicts ooo ose 7 


THE VEIL AND THE VISION By Wattre M. Gatricnan. 4/ 
A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest ... eee ese 7 


Each price ‘ules postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency,” 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.4. 
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The an of Science. 


NDEPENDENT scientific tests prove that “ Vapex” 
quickly destroys the germs which cause colds and 
catarrhal conditions, The vapour of “ Vapex” is strongly 
— and surrounds the user with a pleasant, anti- 
tic atmosphere in which germs cannot grow. 
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Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., B: _Z Vale, none 
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| Nearly 12% of the | 


entire population of Australia—men, women and | 
childre: ~ -is numbered among the members of the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society. The Society 
is mut es surplus being distributed 
policy ar Fe Low working expediture and a 
fortunate moriality experience also benefit assurers. } 
An A.M.P. policy not only assures life. It is a | 
sound investment, giving the utmost profit and 

absol urity, ‘The premium fates are low, and | 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorjor ated by Royal Charter, 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC.2 








We t End Offic : 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C a) 
Paid-up pital aa £4 .000 
Reserve Yond - ad Pon a ao £3 7¢ 000 
» Liability of Proprietors under tl irter £4 
s of Cred nd Drafts are issued nk i ry 
n is transacted through the num is branche of t Bank 
throughout Australia d New Ze alan d. Deposits for fixed periods received 
LITTLE THEATRE. R t 2401. 
Every Afternoon at 2.45. Wed. and Sat. Evenings at 8.45. 


THE CRADLE SONG. 
A Comedy by SIERRA 
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—— CONTENTS FOR JANUARY—— 
Union Problem. 
By Sir Joun Marriott, M.P. 
Locarno, Geneva, and the Empire. 
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s Difficulties in Syria. 
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Great Britain and the Persian Gulf 
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The Trade 


Stone, C.M.G. 


Sanvon, M.P. 
France's 
Potson NEWMAN. 


(concluded), 


By Carrain Guy CoLertpGe, R.N. 

Christianity and the American Indian. 
By E. E. Muntz. 
The Red-Backed Shrike. By J. H. Owen. 


Co-operative Bacon Factories and their Future. 
By L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
: The Public School Boy. By Sreruen H. Foor, D.S.O. 
: The Advantages of a Classical Education. 
By Greorce H. 
By I 
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Poetry and Examinations. K. ReEYNOLDs. 


=! Mencken and America. By EveRHARDT ARMSTRONG, 
Some Old Advertisements. 3y CARROL RoMER. 
A Letter to an Old Sweetheart. By Cuartus DALmMon. 


Poem. 

Correspondence : 

E ** Revision of the Prayer Book.’’ 
é sy THe Rev. E. J. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 36/- 


31CKNELL, D.D, 
ANNUAL post free. 


CONSTABLE: 10 & 12 — Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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CONFERENCE AND TILE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By tne Right Hon. LORD PARMOOR, K.C.V.9. 
AND AFTER ! 
By the Right Hon. C. F. GC. MASTERMAN 
By AUSTIN HARRISON 

By HUGH A. LAW 


Contents. January, net. 
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| INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT IN TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 

| By H. POWYS GREENWOOD | 
| ITALIAN COLONIAL EXPANSION, By Major E. W. POLSON NEWMAN 
SYRIA By R. GORDON CANNING 

|THE STATE AND THE ADOPTION OF CHILDREN } 

By GERVAIS RENTOUL, M.-P. 
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| SACRAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY: A CRITICISM. By EDWARD GRUBB | 
BRITISH AMBASSADORS AT PARIS. By BECKLES WILLSON 
|THE MAKING OI By PETER ROKER 
ANDRE MAUROIS By VERONICA RICE. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
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The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


INTENTS. JANU 
A PHILOSOPHICAL FANTASY. By Tuomas 
THE PRITISH EMPIRE, By “ Avour.” 
THE PALATINATE REVISITED. Py Hvucn F, Sri 
THE BRITISH NAVY IN DECLINE. By Arcni 
MADAME DE SEVIGN& AT VICHY. By Rov 


ARY, 


1927 
Harpy. 
NDER. 


ap Hurn. 
VLAND GREY. 


J.J. BERNARD AND THE THEORY OF SILENCE. By Joun Pamer. 
IMPENETRABILITY: OR THE PROPER HABIT OF ENGLISH. 
PART IL. By Rovert Graves. 


MUSTAPHA KEMAL AND THE NEW TURKEY. 
By Duprey Heaticote. 
DIVORCE AND NULLITY. By E. S. P, Haynes. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT BROADMOOR. By Sypney A, Mosetey. 
THE SOVIET AND THE BALTIC By Rorert Macnray 
J. H. THOMAS, M.P., AND BRITISH INDUSTRY. By James Corbett. 
TRADE UNION REFORM: SOME PROBLEMS AND 
DIFFICULTIES. By GeRvVAlI Rentout, M.P. 
EBB AND FLOW: A MONTHLY COMMENTARY. By Srreuen Gwynn. 
NEW BOOKS, By J. A, T. Luoyp. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD, 


























begins in 
Humanist.” 
* The Informer,” 
for the 
awarded the 
prize for 
English writer published between July, 
and July, 1926.” 

Marking a new and striking phase in the 


‘finding of himself ”’ 


doubted genius, 
idyll, 


ending in a purification of the first 


BEECHAM, REV. F. W. 


etc. 


Obtainable everywhere. 











Great New Novel. 


“THE WILDERNESS ” 


by 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY. 


the 
Mr. 


of 


January number 


O'Flaherty’'s 


“Femina Vie Heureuse"’ prize 


by this 


writer, hailed by eminent critics as an un- 


**The Wilderness” 


with a development of heroic 


Everyone will be talking of this great 


typical of this age of religious introspection. 


Don’t miss the long opening 
instalment. 


Amongst other contributors to a pe 


THE 


enlarged number are 
BALFOUR, “ THE TRAVELLER ” DAMME 
KATHARINE FURSE, SIR THOMAS 


NORWOOD, 


Price 6d. 


Offices: 
Humanity House, Ranelagh Road, 


S.W. 1. 


* The 
previous novel, 
has just been recommended 
and 
‘James Tait Black Memorial ”’ 
‘the best imaginative work by an 
1925, 


brilliant young 
is a pastoral 
tragedy, 


idyllic note. 


story, 


rianently 


LADY FRANCES 
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The Room of the Children 


This Room, the first of its kind perhaps in the 
Kingdom, has been fitted and ay nted with one 





idea, to give pleasure and satisf hildren 
who visit it. In addition to the nd 
the little comfortable chairs ) venient 
shelves, and the delightful frie ze, are books in such 
a selection as can nawite ere else be seen hey 
classified, also; that b who want ad t S 

or historical romances, or tales of t ind girl 
who desire school tales, fairy book r poctry may 
find them in each case close at hand, the best of their 


kind, and in most attractive editions 
Come to the Room of the Chi 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 

350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
'Phones—Mayfair 1223 ead 1224 
His Majesty the King 
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R for Prepaid Classified Advertt t 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line came aa@ 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts: 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instruciions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, Londeiy W.C. a, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than T'uesday of each week. 
—— 
FOR SALE AND TO LET ILDHOUSE \ EST Buckland School, North Devon.—o9 4 
ECCL E STON SQU ARE, LONDON, amid healthy surroundings; trained Nyy 
*STABLISHED Lit ry Busin for Sal Specially Accommodation for 200 boarders, playing fields \j 
s “ iterary Dusiness to aie. Specialy > a - conf aie I 
E goed » ia oan aaennaine bene ee ad ‘ ; VI acres. Head Master Rev. E. C. Harries, M.A., ex-Pubie 
Re =i no, the ne Spertator, 13 York | Street, W.C.2. , NDAY AFTERNOONS, School man, modern curriculum, prepara tion fy 





( ae ORD.— Furnis hed foune o let, Feb. to Dee. ; 4 

itting rooms, eve 3 convenience, garden, 

antique ion nitus *; Shto4d guineas. Housekeeper would 
re mt M. 8., 4 Belbroug hton "Baad. Oxford. 

HE RE to Stay in Londen. The Lodge, 1 St. 

W George's Square, 8.W. 1. Room and treakfast, 

6s. 64 a day; other meals by arrangement; Bedroom 


only 48, a day. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT AND 
\NTED 











4‘AREERS and Ve ional Training. —A guide to the 

‘ ’ nil tior educated women and 

Cloth, price 2s. 6d., post 
lod. In paper covers, price 2s., post free 28. 3d 

nuployment Publishing Co., Ltd., 54 Russell 











ce! INTY BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 











Ap tions e invited for the Appointment of 
PEAD-MISTRESS of the above Schoo! (300 on rel), 
aut t ranrine May, 1027. Salary: minimum 
500, maximum £700 per num In tixine the com- 
me rlary, consideration will be given for previous 
¢ Head-% i of a Secondary School. 

at it homld | ult st witish University 
OT possess equivadent qualilieation 

Forms of app! ion will t ut on receipt of stamped 
nda ed foolscap envelope, and should be returned to 
1! ke ned t later than January 22nd, 1927. 

W. H. Ostler, 
kd tion O Halifax, Seerctary. 
he cembeces rd. 1026. 
— a manenis 


I EICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL, 
4 " 
EDUCATION COMMITTELR, 


APPOINTM! ‘T OF COUNTY LIBRARIAN, 
4 r the 








\ u ed for the appoint meat of a full- 
ti ‘ rr ren i viven to persons 
! i ic Quali id protessional 
‘ i ’ vat th 1 noement will be 

a) per I , and the person epguiad 1 will be 
required to take up duties on April Ist, 1927. Applica- 
ti nm tied by not more than three recent testl- 
TT ist | eived by the Director of Education, 
‘ friars, Leicester, not later than Friday, Janu- 








QIHORTHAND TEACHERS’ COURSE. The Central 
6 Employ th va for Women provides a thorough 


tical training for TEACHERS OF SHORTHAND 


wd TYPEWREPING, in preparation for Pitman’s aud 
t \ rporated PI taphic Society's Diplomas.— 
I i} I Square, W.C. 1 pam 
ravi Journua Car An illustrated monthly that 
j ' invaluable asa tile to careers, scholarships 
nud tion. Described as “ The last word 
‘ » th soundest and most complete 
nf t il t careers and the wav to train for them. 


1s monthiy f 6! Conduit Strect, W 


TECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





PrFmbai-LeK COLLEGE 
B 
! 





(University of London), 
SENTER D.Se., Ph.D., 











; ; 
j 1 ( fo Deure ol the University 
t i fon 1 ka ti of Arta i Laws, 
‘ ( i li, ba i, & id Italian 


PERATURE and LANGUAGE, Open to Non- 





4 wal innually to stud of the College. | 

‘ i by } l 4d | “tus tree.—PFor full 
s ply to the Secretary, Birkbeck College 

; ! | 1 


el H INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL 


» STUDIES. 

i following t new cours mi tures will be given 
fu t Leut Term begin : Jan y ith, 1926 :— 
THE PHELOSOVHY OF SOCLAI LIPE. by C. Delisle 

1 M.A., D1 
i WORLi OF VALUES by Professor John 8. 
Ma MLA., Litt... LL.D 
I is can be obtained on application to the 
nr r of Stud + Kingsway, W.C, 2. 
BYRO I KDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
I: | bh FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
LOnH PTON LAN SW.o15 DEMONSTRA- 
Tiros pion COLE? GARDENS, W. KENSING 
ON, Wo14 (hairma ¢. G. Mont iore D.D., M.A, 
] i M ! bk. Lawrence wv oinfortmation 
‘ ! uships. Loan Fund sad Geant iveen the 
j { upply to the Secretary. 


LING SWEDISH SY> STEM, 
TEE BEPPORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
| i ! edford.-Principai : Miss Stans 
frid Stud trained in this College to beconit 
_ r ’ t { inset Prainuing extends ov ! 
I L105 4 yeu bor prospectus apply Sceretary. 


NINTH COURSE OF ADDRESSES, 
Ta 2 WORLD'S BELIEFS.” 





Lecturer of Queens’ 


The Soul of th r ih tis sm. 





er Wi 0 “ 
HI BRAN HERTZ, 


}OOLS AND COL LEG 














10nths) into the Royal Nz 


_P ublic ation be ), 





0 N edge «¢ f Dartmoor. 








ips to the value of over | “Preparation to “Univ 

















. King fstown ‘ik: arbour. 


md overlooking City. 


HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA 








Universities, Services and Protessions. 0.11.0, (gy 
tingent ; Fees moderate. Next Term comune 
January 17th. App ly Head Master 
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nae H, GERMAN, SPANISII, ITALIAN, Rpg 
SIAN, ENGLISH and ESPERANTO cap 4 
learned at hom easily and pleasantly, by Means o! 
Linguaphone Languag Records Periect accent 
intonation ¢ in more than 700 U Liver. 
ities, Colles at 
at the Institut 
booklet sent 
Ling uaphone itut 
born, London, W.C, 
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ELIGHTFUL HOME SCHOOL for little Girls ay ff 
Boys in the country 15 acres Highly recom 
mended by parents. Moderate fees.—Colonel and My 


Windham, Arlesey Bury, near Lit 





POCKLANDS Si og Hastings, cultivates indiy 
\ duality and str tth of purpose. Girls and smal 
Boys. Fees : te 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


VALDER GIRLS’ SCH 
J dry, bracing and sun: 








girls on modern Public & 
for girls 7 to 13 years of a ior School for girls 13t 
18 years of ag Escort p ided from London, Crew 


Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlis! 

i IGHFIELD, OXHEY LAN ii, WATFOR 
Principal, Miss WALLIS Private Residential 

Schooi for Girls. Tele “ Watford 616.” 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGI Head -Mistre Mis 











- Wainwright, M.A., London. Public Boarding ar 
Day School with Preparatory Depart t. | 
preparation for University Examination be Me 
ate. Climate specially suited to delicate or Col 
children 
Ly ANSDOWNE. House, Swar Boar 
4 girls, tran from Hamy ud i 
Conder. Classical Tripos. Camibr 
Thorough educn. on mod, lines. Puy H 
exam. and for the Univ. if req Beaut 
locking bay. Good gardei Net-l i 
XMILL- SEA ! ential sche 
3 r ‘J ior H ‘ ( rico 
the Channel; beautifel gi d 1 pi 
sund education healthy nding Sj i 
tion tu Music, Art, and La 
Hrinc M L. A. | man 


| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD 
4 2) 


Bracing climi iood ¢ itior 
Head-Mistress : Mias it. MLS. Lat lor (Oxt. Hons. Sch 


Q' EENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equipped Sel 
Buildings. Large stati. Lasy access to Load 
Head-Mistr >: Miss ETHEL M. TREW 


‘T. HELEN'S, COCKERMOUTH Boarding § 
s for Girls in the La 1) t. Us Hed Situat 
Eutire charge if desired Principa \ Wheel 


|! DOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KEN 


Founded 1550 Phore i keucation tor Girls 
(resident only). Principal Mi Brenda Nightingale, 
M.A., Lond., Miss Violet M. Field 





W ILLE SDE N Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10 
Secondary School. Git Brdg. and Day School 
WV oppaxp cits SCHOOLS.—Western Division 
Provost Re KF. M. Etherington, Wringtor 
Somerset, S. hath 3, Heatherton Park, Tauntot 
Head- Mistress Miss ¢ M. Hartnell, M.A, (Oxon) 


bees £15U; girls over 14,L1 





SCHOLASTIC AGI NCIES — 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS At HOME or on the 
CONTINENT and PLUTORS ESTABLISH- 





‘TS, DOMESTIC RCONOMY SCHOOLS, & B 
riven free of charge by MESSRS GAB BITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, Lond =. 2 Pelephone 
Regent S878 Educational Avent Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Tring & Co. are personally acquainted 
with nearly all School Principals in the country, They 
will also be giad to supply information about establis h- 
ments giving a course of training iv rtarial Wi 


erieultare and Horticulture NO i. LRGh S WHAT: 
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YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS TUTORS for 7. es ae oe Proof-reading and Revision of MSS. ( YOCKROACHES quickly cleared by Blattis, 
S ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING by expd. clerk, late London Univ. MSS., 1s. per guaranteed scie ntitic remedy, stood test of 30 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL | 1,000 words.—Miss Hill, Monks Risborough, Bucks. years, Is. 4d., 2s. 6d., 43. 6d., post free from sole 
CARE AND TULTLON Messrs. J. & J. PATON er eer ne es = aa makers, I warths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shettield; 
having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schoo Is 3 and or Chemi Boots Branches, Stores. Larger sizes for 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on th CONTINENT, ; eee a : export. lower rates 
will be pleased to AID PARENTS by. sendi - ol FOR THE TABLE, &c. $$ —$$____. 

prospectuses ul trustworthy inform ation. | ——_________ — —-- ——______ REIFICIAL TEE rH (OLD)  BOUGHT.—Hizh 
ot the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of LOAF made from our Stone-ground Flour has the alue ured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on 
iid be given ji. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, A sunny golden colour of the wheat Pure Stone- | Vuleanite 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. ground and Whole Mea} Flour, 7 Ibs. 2s. 3d., postage 1s. | Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
SS Large or small quantities, | returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and 
er Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Susaex. | Silver Jewellery (brok en or otherwise). Satisfaction 

YCHOOLS AND TUTORS Reliable information and |} guaranteed by the re ible firm S. Caan & Co., GUA 
s xdviee concerni the most suitable establishments Market Street, Mancheste std. 1850 
will be viven fre i charge to parents stating their ery Wels . Mutton posted Wednesdays. Foreqrs., | thas — sessile again 
requirements (kind of sch I, a of pupil, locality about 7 Ib 2d. 1b. : hindqrs., about 9 Ibs., Is. 4d E FAYE’S Jersey Eau de Cologn 60 vears’ 
preferred, range of fees, &e.) to Messrs. Truman «& | lb.; pd Glasiryn Home Farm, Chwilog, Carnarvonshire | > reputation. Price list free. -Cash on delivery 
Knightly, Ltd., Scholasti (gent ol Conduit Street, | —— SS Se - | service a G DR FAY! Periumer to th Queen, 
Loudon, W.1. Telepho: Gerrard S272 (2 lines) | Only ly addr David Piace, St. Helier land of Jer 
Puviishers of SCHOOLS.” t! most complete guide te SE a 
to Schools in existe Pri 6d., post free 3s G ARDENING | ae 

See ent —____ —__—_—_—_— rps) wee YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
——— ame “ ———| GARDE N- EVER IN BLOOM is easily and eco- rest, Motto, or other ide incorporated, 
i nomically achieved by planting my Hardy Her Artis i orisinal work fr £2 s imens it 
FOREIGN baceous Roots. Fully illustrated, List post free, Satis- | free He 8. Ward, 57 4 ner 5 j i W.1 
faction guaranteed or cash retunded in full on return of — — — — — 
par a Wy See Pt plants.—H Pollard, Nurseries, Evesham, oe 

YWITZERLAND.—tLa Lutry, Chateau | ——-—-—— —_———_—_— a JR lhe eegigoe Sagags 
Ss Bienvenut First-clas I finishir chool t ; VRAZY P AVING, Walling and Rockery stone direct |; spat “sour? , tot ‘oe 
Languages, Musi Art romes Science from Quarry. Sundials. Bird Baths, &« Lowest ; “¥ y ; : ae > 
holidays and winter sports in the Aly Escort from and | prices Khymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.c. 4, bo : fled Sane ee eee he “y - ‘ , . 
to London. Is Mmes. Ru - ; ; — ; . ; — iP r me if J i ) 
—_—— = al lia aah ene acai ae ——————— 50 toe ten, London, W i 

. . > i rem ttane each week D> nit - 
TRAINED NURSES, &c. HOTEL DIRECTORY | Sto, for 6 Insertions ; 6%, for 13; 74% for 26; and 

: : ae : —_—— ——_———— | 10% for 52 
ENTAL Fatiguc ery quiet and HH’ ik CONSTANCE, | SE LT oars 

\ restiul Home wit! ntion. Men only. ue v3 LAN ASTI ow TO MAK E MONEY by Ancora Rabbit Wool 
Mental specialist attend Beacon, Hadlow Very pl asantly mat Hs Price, Is i. Vacancies Pupils rhe 
Down, Uckfield, Sussex. ‘Telephe Hadlow Down 16. | Spacious public rooms Lady r, K i WV ld, W 

Own lock-up Garag ) 
= —S_=—=V"=e__—e—=—e00zxzwaaw«s'"— a Terms from 3} ens. weekly,and from 12s. 6d. per day. | ~ Se —— 
*Phone : Paddington 617 (Manageress, 8033.) j DEAT FATR ISLI I LOVERS, Cardiga te., 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. ~ + —____—_—-——_ | R ) is of Sh 1 Woo t tel 
NVE VERNESS Palace Hote Charuing Wiesiien personall r you by expert Knitu l if t t 
— -_—_-—- os ; 7 ge CEC ae" 1» looking River Nea very comfort, cent. heating 0 na AT SHEPLAND PRI send 
UTHORS and COMPOSERS invited to forward | garage, Spec. Boa TYerms.—Apply : Mana posteat lus 1 book! Si-1, Wm. D 80, 
FA Novei Poems, Sté i; ze Children, Plays, | 2. senha eieatiee Bee. Stee | Mid-Y¢« s { 
Films, Hes i: : gir + ay Se ee ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British | —— - _ 
Ltd., 29 Ludga siipestescka ictal tute cna 4 Muscum, Hart Street, W.C. 1. First Class Temper-|““G¥aAN KUO 4 nplete translation by C. H 
—— 5 es — -ance Hotel. Bedroom, Breakfast nd ttendance s Pre [ I fai is Chines il 
EARN to Write Articles and Storie earn while | from &s. 6d. per ae ht, Telegrams * Kingsley, London.” | novel, the fi lering in Eng \ id ( to 

4 vou learn rwklet tree Regent Institute 7 Enea ————= | in J Is ae | On t Oriental book ' 
Dept. 85). 13 Victoria Street, S.W | \ ATLOCK Smeal Lead Gt hues so Naar IEEE 
ae ee Lae SIRES NS est ee Ree 1853. 260 bed Supreme eomfor >| METHIN BAZAAI FI 

| pleas . ‘ } re Ss "OME ING sSAZAAR Lis, & 
ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptiy executed. | *™ asure an A he ith, Pros , is, Manag ager, S.H ie S "Senta - ie a c - 
4 Mss. Is. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. - | 5 4 P | eolourin ! " tes P / 
se / EFOR MED INNS isk for Descriptive List . y 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Eiderton Rd,, Westclill-on-Sea. ge gratis) of 170 Inns and Hot é he | Was much admire het 1g i 

—ierneeees = momma ” People 3 Retre nage sad Hou é — } Rainbow Pottery Lindl Sut 

\ Iss E. BERMAN Shorthand, Typewriting, | P.R.H.A., Ltd.. St. s House, 1 1.|— —— _ — ihesnihtatiaemenneameasiy 
4 Translations 2 Rupert St., Piceadilly. Ger. 1737. | _-___—___—~ ~---- —— —_——— —! OTAMPS.—Wanted, old i ecu na 
—————— — : ie) or on covers Subr tating price “Most 

JONALD MASSEY, I Agent. Good stories MISCELLANEOUS | varieti 3; for s 100-pa italogue free,—Lridger & 

la required Send p for prospectus to—}_ ‘ een Se ee a = =e Kay, Ltd 170 Strand, London, W.C, 2 
Ronald Massey, 108 Vict Street, London, S.W. 1. REAL SAVING Have your Overcoats, Suits, | 

———— oes | Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by | FFV.HE Reverend H. L. Fosbroc North § tes 
Gor NG Poems Wanted Popular Composer is prepared | our expert tailoring staff. Alterations and Repairs | | Viearag Louth, has a few llent « tion 
to consider good snappy Song Lyri with a view | free during turnins rite for descriptive price lisé, Gz | ind utility | t Su ‘ for dispesal Cock ls from 
to arranging Music for ' iate publication. Kno wn send garments for free estimate London Turning | £1 7 ; Pullets fr td the | all ul birds 
or wiknown Authors invited tosubmit MSS.—Box 13 Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Ro. | for 1uty, eggs a ul Correspondet invited, 
Brandi Davis Agency, 231, Strand, W.C. 2. N. 16. We collect. ‘Phone Clissold 4777, | All peep id approval, 
3 | 
= | A NEW YEAR APPEAL. i 
: él piece of construc Christianit deservi | 
| THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & | 
. | 66 oF 
5 /- THE 1926 LIFE-BOAT 5/- || | ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
: Are Training 1,00 : 
is STILL UNFINISHED ! e Tra 4 a — a one Girls from ail 
Will you help to compte te it AT ONCE ? FUNDS URGENTt.V NEEDED. } 
To p and maintain tt rvice in 1926 we needed at i} 
h- yee 000 | THEIR MAJE STIES THE KING & QUEEN 
contributions « ‘ We received 614,053 f 








PROMPT, * UNITED EFFORT 
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Forcleaning Silver Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I*26 & 46 


SEZASSCEIEW 








YSCTERCECE SESE 





H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 





BUNYARD’S NURSERIES 


Our New Catalogues of STRAWBERRIES, FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS and BULBS are now ready, 
and will be sent to any reader of this paper. 

Established 1796. 


GEORGE 
The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 
.MRN0U003TARERSEESEASOASREADIESOSSEERARE 








A GENEROUS, ym e been sent to AL 
1ining ind Mercant = } 
385,947. eel aces 
It will not be TOO LATE if you send YOUR 5/. TO-DAY. | 3,000 Girls have been trained for House 1 } 
Will you be “ One in a Million” 7 | duties, ete. 
Will you a ! mber th oa in your Wi Chairman and Tr cur I] 
I I bsidy m the State | “= a ta : AT AYTO? -_ 

LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE, F SHEE, M.A., | : FRANCIS H LAY si, Haq } 
norary Trea cr | Chairman ‘ Arethusa "" Committe | 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, - HUWSON F. DEVITT. Esq , ] 

Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Gross Road, London, W.C. 2. | 164 SHAFFESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2 
Choose your sn = i 

D ‘It LIBERTY & CO.’S YEARLY SALE 
own Qui Ss Begins on Monday next. 
from 
Colour in all its splendour at Story’s. CRETCNNES. 
Old Quilts recovered. ° 2/a ec ; 
9 Usual Price 2/6, Sale Price 1/3 a yard. 
STORY S PATTERNS POST FREE. 
a 49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 


Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian L me 


When in Canada stay at 

Canadian Pacific Hotels 

For fares, sailings, etc., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 















































Are you aware that it will pay you to generate your 
own electric current, whether you reside in Town or 
Country? 
In the Country you have no satisfactory alternative. 
In the Town you are probably faced with a high charge 
per unit if you draw upon the central supply. 
Initial cost need not deter you. [Petter-Light 
plants may be obtained from £80 upwards com- 
plete with batteries. Furthermore, they are sold 
on the deferred payment plan which capitalises 
your income, whilst the plant pays for itself by 
the savings it effects. 
Upkeep costs present no difficulty. We have 
testimonials showing that users have provided 
themselves with a year’s ciectricity at a cost of 
£5 for fuel and lubricating oil. Moreover, the 
plant is so safe and simple throughout that it 
never requires skilled and costly attention. 
You undoubtedly appreciate the many qualities 
of electric-light; therefore hesitate no longer but 
insial 


PETTER LIGHT | | 
THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS. 


For illustraled catalogue and full 
particulars write to-day to 


PETTERS LIMITED, 
YEOVIL, ENGLAND. 





























One Cigarette 
‘Too Many 


One cigarette beyond the limit and your throat begins to 
assert itsel/—goes hot and dry and irritates. Now 1s the 
time “Allenburys” Glycerine and Black Currant Pastilles 
prove such a boon. In a pleasant, soothing manner they 
remove all wntation and your throat again becomes normal. 


Try them. They are Deliaous. 


llenburys 


Your Chemist 
stocks them. 


Packed in distinctive 










in boxes containing . Glycerine 6 
2o0z. «+ 8d. Black Grrant 
4a Om, ¢ 1/3 
Boz. + 2/3 
lib. - 4/3 






Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 
37 Lombard Street, London. E.C.3 





! PLAYER’S 











N° man lights his pipe with 
greater expectancy ofr 
confidence, or smokes it with 
greater satisfaction than the 
man who fills it regularly with 
Player’s Navy Mixture. 


Experience has proved to him 
that all smoking has to offer 
in contentment and joy is to ; 
obtained from this famous 


tobacco. 





be 
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To be able to start up at a moment’s 
notice__any time, in any weather, is the 
privilege of motorists who consistently use 
Pratts. 


And it is noticeable that the general 
road performance of Pratts-fueiled cars is 
above the average. 


iralt 


See om 
: | PRATTS A. } 
: DUKEofYORK’S : EA | 
ote | = STARTING i g 
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> PRATTS : 
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NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


TOURS DE LUXE TO AN UNSPOILED WONDERLAND 


EE MARRAKESH (morocco city) WITH ITS 

CYCLOPEAN WALLS, PEERLESS PALACES, 
GARDENS, ITS DANCERS, FIRE-EATERS, 
SNAKE CHARMERS. SIP THE MINT TEA 
UNDER THE VINES AT RABAT. WANDER 
AND WONDER IN THE TEEMING BAZAARS 
OF FEZ—CITY OF FOUNTAINS, PALACES, 
MOSQUES. SEE MEKNES—ITS MINARETS 
AND BOOTHS 





“ 


MEKNES | 
: The African Versailles 


PS 


Smouldering torches ... the sultry lifting of 
heavy scents from brazen burners . . . plashing 
of fountains . pattering of bare feet over 
glorious mosaics . . . the silently gliding vision of 
white clatter of hoofs and glitter of ric 
caparisons sunset and the Muezzin...@ 
world of complete fascination awaits you. 

AND THE TRANSATLANTIQUE HOTELS- ONE 
A PRINCELY PALACE OF BYGONE DAYS— THEY 
ARE UNIQUE, THE COMPANY'S PRIDE, AND THEY 
ALONE MADE TOURING POSSIBLE 


LET US ARRANGE A PERFECT TOUR FOR YOU THIS WINTERS 
Write for Booklet “The Magic of Islam.” 


FRENCH LINE 
COMPAGNIE GENERALE 


TRANSATLANTIQUE, Ltd. 


22. PALL MALL, LONDON, S,W.L The Cap: tal of Romance 



















BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


—s, Every room will be 
' comfortably heated at 
| a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night 
attention. 


without 


All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 


a, 





Merk se ot ee ae 3k 


Can easily be stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 





























| SOUTH AFRICA 
' FOR SUNSHINE 
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Travel Made Easy 


The Summer Season in South Africa is now in 
full swing. 


ay 
alls ib 


~ 


Special tours can be arranged and booked in 
London through the Publicity Agent, Office of 
the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
*! Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2, where officials 
*) with a personal knowledge of the country and the 
cost and conditions of travel may be consulted by 
prospective tourists. 
= Verbal or written enquiries are mvited and 
P| receive prompt attention. 

Apply to the Publicity Agent for descriptive 
is} ~—s travel Book (“* B.D."’), or telephone Regent 6760. 
| Extension 120. 
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London’s Premier Mission 


2 
r) 
” 


THE LONDON CITY MISSION 


Founded ninety-two 
with « record ot 





is the oldest of Home Missions. 
years ago, it is still to the tront 
spiritual service second te none. 


Tt employs 250 Missionaries; its manifold activities 
are directed from Li0 centres dotted over the Metre 
polis; its voluntary helpers run into thousands, and 


its influence for good is world-wide. 


to the 
het 
in the scene of their daily toil; it also works amongst 
Jews and Nationals (including seamen in the Port o! 
London), and is everywhere acclaimed as a force for 


The Mission pays 1} million visits annualls 


homes of the people. It reaches half a million 
| 


righteousness and a channel of blessing in tens ot 
thousands of homes, including those of the sick and 
aged poor. 

The Mission is also the Church's great ally, and it 


pioneer efforts add hundreds of adherents to every 
Evangelical Communion year by year. 


Will you kindly help this 
noble and beneficent work ? 


Secretar 


Address Gifts and Inguiries to the 
3 Bridewell Place, E.C. 4. Report fre 


LONDON CITY MISSION. 


on request. 
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